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sident: His Twelfth March Comes In Like a Lion 
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Please Note: Our distilleries are now produc- 
ing alcohol for war use by the government. 
No whiskey has been made since October, 
1942. The base whiskies you now enjoy in 
ThreeFeathers blended whiskey were drawn 
from our ever-diminishing inventories. 


FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 
Three Feathers Distilling Company, New York, N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutral spirits. 


























Looking at War 
through the Mimeogranh keyhole 


Heads, hands, shoulders and feet that are fighting for 
our country naturally aren’t very handy for working at 


your business. 

Certainly you are doing your best with fewer people. 
The point is, there is probably some help right in your 
office which is not in the files of the Selective Service 
Boards. The name is Mimeograph duplicator. It can make 
fewer people seem like more. It can make less time go 
further these days. And it will go on the basis of a 168-hour 


week if you say so. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago + THE Mimeocrapu Company, Lrp., Toronto 


Miweocrapu is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. corvmicnt 1944, a. ©. ick COMPANY 








JONES’ 
DEPARTMENT STORE IS 
G-E AIR CONDITIONED 
THROUGHOUT 


**I hope you don’t mind, Mr. Floorwalker, 
if I spend the day here?’’ 


**Mind? Not at all, madam. As a matter of fact, 
we installed this air conditioning just for you. 
We like to have you here in our store, and the 
Jonger you stay the better we like it. 

“By the way, have you noticed how nice and 
clean and fresh the merchandise stays? And 
we employees like the air conditioning, too. 
It helps to keep us on our toes.” 

‘ * -« 
Of course, not all stores have air condition- 
ing like this. They can’t get it now because all 


the air conditioning equipment we can make 
is needed for vital war jobs. But after the war 
you'll see plenty of stores putting in new Gen- 
eral Electric systems—compact, flexible, and 
with precise control of temperature and hv- 
midity. Maybe yours will be among them. 
For information, write: General Electric Co., 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 4871, Bloomfield, N. J. 


3X BUY WAR BONDS <Z 


ttn Conditioning by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The *G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 P. M., EWT, NBC...“ THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P.M., EWT, CBS 
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IF THIS HAPPENED IN CHICAGO... 


MAGINE the suffering and loss 

if every accident and fire since 

Pearl Harbor were concentrated in 
one night in Chicago. 

Homes and schools and stores 
and factories in smoldering ruins. 
War production stopped. Men, 
women and children — 200,000 of 
them — in the tragic postures of 
sudden death. More than 700,000 
seriously disabled. Transportation 
paralyzed. Streets littered with 
the twisted wreckage of cars and 
trucks and buses. Damage and 
loss amounting to billions of 
dollars in a single night! 

America would be struck 
dumb with horror and pity and 
fear — then moved to furious in- 
dignation. An aroused nation 
would enlist as one man in a 
great crusade against the 7th Col- 
umn of Carelessness—the cause 


of most accidents and fires. 

But accidents don’t happen in a 
single holocaust. The 7th Column 
kills, maims and burns from day to 
day — striking now in a snug Maine 
farmhouse, now on a busy St. Louis 
street, now in a California plane 
plant. And so—because you only see 
or hear or read about isolated acci- 
dents — you shrug your shoulders 
and say: “It can’t happen to me.” 


LIBERTY % MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Your friend...in the home, 
on the highway, where you work 





It can happen to you. Under- 
stand that. Remember that. Be- 
lieve that — and you have taken 
the first step in avoiding the pain 
and suffering and money loss which 
go hand in hand with every acci- 
dent and every fire. 

Fortunately, you can reduce your 
chances of being hurt ... by know- 
ing the safety rules where you 
work, and observing them at all 

times ... by always driving de- 
fensively, prepared for the fool- 
ish actions of others... by clean- 
ing up your home from attic to 
basement ... by making care- 
fulness your watchword in 
everything you do. 

Send today for a free booklet 
which tells how you can avoid the 
tragedy of accidents and ‘‘Smash 
the 7th Column...in your home, 
onthe highway, where you work.” 


* By “Smashing the 7th COLUMN” you help speed victory. .. you avoid pain and suffering and sorrow and loss... you x 
help reduce the cost of automobile, liability, accident and fire insurance... you gain security for yourself and your family. 







































































can’t buy 
HOURS 


in a black 
market! 








: Manpower is short. You need more 
i time to keep ahead of the flood of 
4 extra work. But you can’t buy an 


5s extra hour a day for a million dollars. 
You should know about Edison 
' Electronic VOICEWRITER. 

: Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER 


can gé#ve you precious extra hours 
every day. How? By enabling you to 
manage your time to better advan- 
tage; by speeding work off your desk 
and off your mind; by helping you 
do more things more efficiently. It 
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THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. A3, W. 


of my business, 


Met oe aw ce 6 OR Rr ERI PST 














I would like to know how the new Edison Electroni 
VOICEWRITER can save time and streamline spematlon 






















































































































‘creates executive and secretarial time 
for really constructive effort. 
@ 


* * * 


This is not theory. A vast number 
of business executives know from 
experience that VOICE WRITING can 
Save time and streamline operation 
in many ways. Now those ways are 
surprisingly multiplied by the new 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER — a 
development of the Ediphone 
brought about by wartime research. 
An Ediphone representative will 
gladly tell you about this most mod- 
ern business aid—and what it could 
do for you. Invite him in today —by 
mailing the handy coupon below. 


EDISON | 
VOICEWRITER 
Edi p ho ne 





Orange, N. J. 
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LETTERS 


William Allen White 


Congratulations for that fine article on 
William A. White in NEwsweEEk, Feb. 7. He 
was a fine man and his examples should be 
followed by all Americans. 

His editorial on the death of his daughter 
will go down in history as one of the greatest 
editorials ever written. These lines especial- 
ly will always be remembered. 

“A rift in the clouds in a gray day threw 
a shaft of sunlight upon her coffin as her 
nervous energetic little body sank to its last 
sleep. But the soul of her, the glowing, 
gorgeous, fervent soul of her, surely was 
flaming in eager joy upon some other dawn.” 


Mattuew J. Hickey, III 





Winnetka, IIl. 


What's a Bundist? 

More revealing than amusing are the 
statements of advocates of the Peace Now 
Movement ( NEwsweEEk, Feb. 7.). Especially 
the question by Miss Simon to Dr. George 
W. Hartmann of Harvard: “George, what is 
a Bundist?” and the Harvard professor's re- 
ply, “I don’t know, but it’s some kind of a 
club. Bund means club.” I didn’t know 
Harvard professors were so backward on 
matters of weltpolitik. 

These Peace Now evangelists should be 
kept under close scrutiny. Any group that 
would charge, as these “angels” did, that 
America “goaded” the Japs into attacking 
Pearl Harbor is either on the lunatic fringe 
or brazenly treasonable. Unconditional sur- 
render will root out German and Jap mili- 
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“How can they come back?” 


“It was a miracle the ship didn’t break 
in two up there,” said an Army Air Force 
Sergeant, holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his part in bringing 
home a badly crippled Boeing Flying 
Fortress. “I'd like to shake hands per: 
sonally with the people who built it.” 


Many Fortress crews echo that senti- 
ment. They have seen planes limp in 
with three out of four engines deaa, 
wings and tails riddled like saltcellars, 
or with shell holes as large as wash tubs. 
How can they do it? 


1. Fortress wings are built with sub- 
stantial, truss- spars, covered with 
a double skin of tough metal. This tends 


to keep gunfire damage local, rather than 
basically affecting wing strength. 


2. Boeing engineers have always in- 
sisted on alternate methods of control. 
And even if battle damage prevents use 
of all other control so the auto- 
matic pilot can be used for near-normal 
maneuverability. * 


3. Virtually all mechanisms are elec- 
trically operated. Damage to one circuit 
will not affect others, and — of 


these circuits reduces vulnerability. 


4. The “dorsal fin,” as developed by 
Boeing, gives the Flying Fortress inher- 
ent stability. Witk the vertical or hori- 
zontal tail surfaces partially destroyed 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


in battle, or with one or more engines 
shot away, a Fortress can still be flown 
successfully because of its tail design. 


5. But one of the most important rea- 
sons why the Forts fight off enemy oppo- 
sition, hit their targets and “come back” 
is the confidence, Tased on the record, 
which causes many a Fortress crew to 
stay with the ship long past normal bail- 
out time, knowing that somehow it wiLL 
bring them safely home. 


Boeing integrity in research, design, 
engineering and manufacturing will 
again be a part of peacetime products 
when the war is won. When that day 
comes, you can be assured ... if it's 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER e TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 








* Soapotage is West’s name for the use of hand cleansers 
that contain harsh chemicals or harsh abrasives which tend 
to harm the skin and make it more liable to infection. 


Thousands of “hands” in our plants ate expressing their 
gratitude to management for supplying them with Lan-O-Kleen 
the soap that cleanses so mildly but effectively. And testimony 
from these great war factories certifies further to its amazing 
efficiency in helping to combat industrial skin diseases— 
scourge of production. 

Tested in the fire of war-time necessity, Lan-O-Kleen has 
sprung to top place in many of our greatest plants. 
West, one of the largest organizations of its kind in the 
world, not only supplies industry with special hand soaps, but 
also with hundreds of other products designed to fill virtually 
every demand of modern industry for healthful cleanliness. 


42-16 WEST STREET e LONG ISLAND CITY 1 ¢e NEW YORK e DEPT. N 





-ly of plywood when the war broke out, and 







































tarism. Peace by negotiation will allow this 
vicious militarism to- sprout again and blos. 
som into another world catastrophe 25 years 
hence. 
P. C. Ketry 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Poonam 


The Varga Girl 

Via Newsweek, I am addressing this com. 
ment to the Post Office Department and 
magazine publishers generally, to wit: 

I believe that I speak in’ behalf of every 
fighting man in the Southwest Pacific in say. 
ing that I think if the Varga Girl is taken 
out of Esquire the morale of the fellows who 
read the magazine is certain to fall. 

In reference to the picture printed in 
NewsweEEX for Sept. 27, 1943, just what is so 
obscene about it? The Varga Girt is dressed 
just as well as, if not better than some you 
see on the beaches in these times. All men 
have seen women and most of them have 
probably seen them in the nude, and I'm 
damn sure that I would rather look at Varga 
Girl—and besides, this is 1944, not 1844 

On every plane we see there is a picture 
(usually a Varga Girl) either painted on the 
outside or pasted on the inside. On trucks, 
it’s the same, and even in some of the tents 
where the fellows play poker you will see a 
Varga Girl. Why? Because it helps their 
morale either when facing death or tacing 
bankruptcy at poker. 

In speaking in behalf of the fellows who 
are fighting to keep our nation free, may I. 
ask why the Post Office Department wishes 
to take that freedom away from us? 


Joun R. ALLIson 






U.S. Marine Corps, 
In the Field 





Plywood for Molding 

On the Science page of your issue of Jan. 
24, under Plywood Bodies, you have the 
statement® that it is not practical to use ply- 
wood for an automobile body because the 
forming is confined to single curvature sur- 
faces. This statement is completely inaccu- 
rate since we are molding such things as ait- 
plane fuselages, bombardier seats, boats, etc., 
all of which have complicated compound 
curvatures. 

The economics of the manufacture o. 
automobile bodies entirely of molded ply- 
wood is open to question, but veneer com- 
bined with resin impregnated paper may 
prove to be entirely practicable. We were 
molding roofs for the Chrysler Corp. entire J 


















we are making a study now on the produc 
tion of certain types of bodies which we be- 
lieve to be economically sound and feasible. 
Despite the progress in light metals, plywood 
is still the strongest known material per unit 
of wejght. Technique developed during the 
war indicates the possibility of costs com- 
mensurate with other materials. 


LAWRENCE OTTINGER 


President 
U. S. Plywood Corp. 
New York City 











®Edgard C. De Smet, executive engi of Willy» 
Engineering annual meeting o 
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Lumarith in the air: Protective covers for 
wingtip lights on Republic’s Thunderbolt, 
America’s high-climbing speed fighter, com- 
bine transparency with strength and light- 
ness. In cockpit enclosures, ammunition 
rollers, ventilator tubes, plugs, handgrips— 
wherever lightness carries weight, ‘Lumarith 
plastics in sheets and in molded form have 
decome an important aircraft essential. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Lumarith-glazed inside insulation sash, light 
as fly screens, keep moisture condensation 
outside—away from interior window trim. 
Shatterproof and easily cleaned, they trans- 
mit the beneficial rays of the sun. 


ee 


fpprastics?”’ Sooner or later, 
mes up in ’most every production 


* conference. . . . As founder of the plastics 


industry and as producer of the complete 
range of Lumarith and other plastics, we can 
help you very directly. We invite you to 
consult us on present and future problems in 
plastics. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 

The First Name in Plastics, 

180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 

a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA ° ¢ ¢ Textiles ° Plastics * Chemicals 
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SED Rare rh LIGHT AS A WHISPER 


KING BLACK LABEL 

Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 57 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies, 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION - At Louisville in Kentucky 
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ated Press 
Bridegroom, 115 pounds; bride, 356 


Wedding: W. C. Bucxtes, 81, and weigh- 
ing 115 pounds, married his second wife, 
Mase. SARAH O’DELL, aged 34, weight, 
356 pounds, at Caldwell Springs, Tenn. 

Patrizia Cops CHAPMAN, 21-year-old 
granddaughter of Irvin S. Cobb, humor- 
ist, was married to Lt. Grecson B. Baut- 
zer, U.S. N.R., 831, former Hollywood 
attorney, at Rockville, Md. 


Birthdays: ApMirAL CHEsTER W. Nim- 
11z, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, received a cake freshly baked by 
mess stewards at Pearl Harbor for his 
59th birthday (Feb. 24). 

Joun G. Winant, American Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, was 55 (Feb. 28). 

Joun (Honus) WacneER, baseball giant, 
was 70 (Feb. 24). The great shortstop 
will start his 83rd year in a National 
League uniform this spring when he 
coaches the Pittsburgh Pirates (twelfth 
- season). 


peaies Tour: In Algiers, JOSEPHINE 
KER, American Negro singer and dancer 
who was the prewar 
rage of Paris, com- 
pleted a_ theatrical 
tour as a member of 
the Women’s Vo!un- 
teer Army Air Corps 
of France. Miss 
Baker, who was _re- 
ported dead at Casa- 
blanca in 1942, 
brought the organiza- 
tion profits amount- 
ing to more than 10,- 
000,000 frances. 





Josephine Baker 


Crime Wave: Escaping from San Quen- 
tin prison in California Dec. 26, Roy 
Drake, 20, LAwRENCE Morant, 21 and. 
RatpoH Warp, 22, temporarily ended a 
cross-country tour when they were caught 
trying to hold up a Memphis, Tenn., hotel 
Jan. 8. But on Feb. 26, they escaped 
from the “escape-proof” jail at Jackson, 
Miss., and started off on a dizzy tour of 
Northern Mississippi. In its course they 
Stole five automobiles, shot and wounded 








1. THE ARMY MOVES Up faster — thanks to 
trailers. A single division may have over 300 
trailers in field service. Trailers are the flexible 





2. PERISHABLE FRUIT from California—saved 
by trailers. In this war motor transport has 

~ provided the high-speed, point to point serv- 
ice so necessary to bring vital foods from 
farms to. cities, 


way to carry anything from munitions to fully 
equipped machine shops, kitchens and communi- 
cation units. 





3. IF IT’S ON A road, trailers can reach it. 
More than 50,000 American communities are 
served by trucks and trailers for freight de- 
liveries. Motor Transport links every point in 

‘the nation to every other point. 


This is the “movingest” war in history! © 





OU’VE HEARD it said that this is a 

“war of movement”. It certainly is. 
Not only do whole armies move con- 
stantly, but the movement of supplies 
to the fighting fronts as well as here 
at home is the factor that permits our 
armies to move FORWARD. 


Motor transport, trucks and trailers, 
provides the margin of safety in our 
whole transportation set-up because 
* it is as flexible as the roads themselves. 


It’s the BIG PLUS in transportation. 


New Trailmobiles Available 


Trailmobile is now making its full 
quota of new commercial trailers for 
vital civilian use. All Trailmobiles 
permitted by 1944 government allo- 
cations will be made without any let- 
up in production of trailers and other 
war equipment for the Armed Forces. 


Watch for Trailmobiles on the road. 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA « Cincinnati 9, Ohio * Berkeley 2, California 


IRAILMOBILE 





Commercial Trailers for War and Peace * The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 

















Y barber knows women 










*You look mighty glum,” 
my barber said. 
“Son, if some girl 
gave you the air, 

maybe it’s that stickum 
you use on your hair. 
Grease plasters hair down. But grease may also come off on 

sofas and chairs. And women don’t like that.” 


How can you expect women to like 

your hair if it stands on end? 
Well, that’s what happens when 

you use too much water 
as a daily dressing. Hair 

4 “gets dry and wild as a 
ee wolf's, which women don’t care 
for, even if you are a lamb. 


Thousands say Kreml is right for better-groomed 
hair — right because it’s never sticky or greasy, 
never drying to scalp or hair. Try Kreml and see if you don’t 
agree — Kreml is right for giving hair that keen and 
natural look that men approve and women praise. 





“IMPORTANT: Kreml brings all these benefits—makes hair feel softer, more pliable, 


easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff scales and relieves itching of sealp they cause. 3 


Kremll also relieves breaking and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive 
daily use of water as a dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label — begin today! 
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a farmer and kidnapped as a hostage his 


. 16-year-old pajama-clad daughter (whom 


they later released unharmed), robbed 
a former gubernatorial candidate, forced 
an Army lieutenant and a girl to ac- 
company them on part of their journey, 
; terrorized half a 
dozen towns, and 
finally shot it out 
with police in a cot- 
ton warehouse at 
Greenwood, Miss., 
where Drake and 
Motari surrendered, 
and Ward escaped 
to carry on alone un- 
til he was captured 
not long afterwards 
near Tehula, Miss. 


Bums: BRaAncu 
RIcKEy, president of 
the Brooklyn Dodyg- 
ers, announced new 
fashions for the Flat- 
bush club: for their 
fourteen forthcoming 
night games, “Dem 
Bums’ will wear 
satin uniforms which 
“will be colorful 
Herald Tribune under lights.” At 
Dolled-up Dodgers home games, the 
boys will don white 
satin with a blue trim; on the road it’s 
vice versa. 





Berlin Back: Invinc BERLIN returned 
from an eleven-week tour of the British 
Isles with his show “This Is the Army,” 
which has raised some $7,000,000 for 
the Army Emergency Relief and $322,100 
for British charities. Elated over the suc- 
cess of the 127 performances in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Berlin said that “we never 
changed a word, and they liked it‘ as it 
was.” It will open in Algiers in April. 


Collaboration: When GeorcEes CarPEn- 
TiER, French boxer, celebrated his 50th 
birthday (Jan. 12), former heavyweight 
champion Max ScHMELING gave him a 





International 
Max gave Georges a Quisling embrace 
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th From Portland, Ore. to Guadalajara, 
ght Mexico ...San Francisco to Ogden... 
1a * Los Angeles to New Orleans—Southern 


Pacific is a vital link carrying men, 
supplies, and war material for our two- 
ocean war. 


No railroad is more strategically lo- 
cated . . . and none has more difficult 
problems involving operation across 
vast reaches of mountain and desert. 

To meet its problems Southern Pacific 
has initiated far-reaching improvements 
of equipment and methods. More loco- 
motives . . . more passing tracks and 
sidings ... centralized traffic control... 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC, whose sleek GS4’s are symbolic of big-scale railroading, 
uses advanced automotive-type pressure-gun lubrication to operate locomotives 
greater distances between service points. Shell supplies the special lubricant required. 





Leavers 1X War Prooucrion. RELY ON 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


larger yards ... all-around greater ca- 
pacity for the war effort, which will be 
helpful too when peace comes... 


_Less spectacular, but no less vital, is 
the novel lubrication system now built 
into 75% of Southern Pacific’s 2200 
locomotives. Many parts of these en- 
gines today are lubricated in the same 
fashion as a car—an advance from the 
old “grease-cup” method to modern 
pressure-gun lubrication. 


Southern Pacific called on Shell to 
supply a pressure-gun locomotive lubri- 
cant which would withstand 
terrific strains and perform 


:| Whose Loco 7 


equally well in temperatures from 40° 
below zero to 125° above. 

Shell Research developed this mod- 
ern Industrial Lubricant. Not only has 
it made possible longer runs between 
service points, but saved in both man- 
power and maintenance. 

Constant improvement in lubricants 
is a major duty of the “University 
of Petroleum,” Shell’s research labo- 
ratories. Shell engineers apply these 
improvements in the field. 

Are you sure that your plant has the 
benefit of all that is new in 
lubrication as it develops? 





FIRST oil refinery to aa 
win the Army-Navy € 
Shell's Wood River Refinery 
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Stone was used in warfare when men 
fought with slings and catapults. Stone 
serves in modern warfare, too, in the 
form of scientifically quarried, graded 
and analyzed limestone, which, in the 
blast furnaces frees iron of impurities 
and in the steel furnaces absorbs un- 
wanted elements. 

This modern use of limestone — 30 
million tons in 1943 —contributed to 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


PITTSBURGH 


STONE SERVES TO MAKE STEEL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


J&L PENNSYLVANIA 
aaa 


production in America of 90 million 
ingot tons of steel for invasion — the 
greatest production of steel the world 
has ever known. 

As soon as the war is won, this 


production of steel— much of it newer, 


more versatile steels — will be available 
for the great volume of everyday articles 
waiting to be manufactured for peace- 
time use. 
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Running cons who pock crusher 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 





QUARRIES 


Like the first winter snow, everything in and 
around quarries producing limestone for the 
steel industry is always covered with fine, 
grey-white lime powder. This harmless stone 
dust coats the work clothes of the quarrymen, 
powders their faces, dusts their eyebrows and 
mustaches, giving them a grizzled, wintry 
look. All the area around the stone-crushing 
plant is powdered white and has the appear- 
ance of always being in a slight haze. 


No quiet retreat is a quarry. Drilling rigs 
chatter incessantly as they bore shot holes for 
dynamite crews. The big drag line drops its 
great steel bucket into the quarry with a 
thunderous crash. Squat, puffing, hard-work- 
ing, narrow-gauge locomotives, with much 
bustle and authority, shove funny little 10- 
ton dump cars to the crushing plant. 


The rocks crash and bound against the sides 
of the crusher’s funnel-shaped maw as the 
cars are dumped. The huge, powerful steel 
crusher thumps, thumps, thumps and roars 
and gnashes, as it disintegrates great slabs of 
rock as easily as a small boy disposes of a 
cookie. And then the screens make a racket 
like hail on a tin roof as they sort out the 
sizes of stone for various uses. 


Remains of minute sea creatures accumu- 
lated on the ocean floor eons ago, probably 
account for great limestone deposits under- 
lying most of area drained by Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, more ancient than coal beds. 


Fossil hunters find many interesting speci- 
mens of prehistoric life in the limestone quar- 
ries as the light grey rock is blasted and dug 
out. A worm-like fossi] is one frequently dis- 
covered in many rock formations. 


Metallurgical limestone (calcium carbonate) 
must have exactly right chemical composition 
to be applied in manufacture of iron and 
steel, where it acts as a flux, or scavenger, col- 
lecting and fusing together under intense 
heat the impurities in the iron and steel, and 
then being run off as slag. 


Furnace slag is not wasted but instead finds 
its way into many uses. Treated in various 
ways, it becomes heavy, lumpy railroad bal- 
last, fine white granulated road building 
material, insulating material, roof covering, 
concrete aggregate, Portland cement, brick, 
sand for mortar and even fertilizers. 


**You hike, you hike, you hike,’ that’s what 
you do in the Infantry, a new song says. And 
then you need foot powder for those aching 
dogs after marching long miles under heavy 
pack. Foot powder for our soldiers is supplied 
by the QM Department, put up in contain- 
ers of tinplate made in the steel plants of the 
U.S.A.; some of it from the J&L tin mills. 
But the greatest portion of tinplate produc- 
tion—about 90%—goes for tin cans and 
closures for containers for foods, fruits and 
beverages for our fighting men. 















“An Army marches 
on its belly ¢ 


* 


Pardon us Napoleon, 
wed say | 
on its PACKAGES! 




























Today, we not only give our fighting men the right kind of 








food, but we see to it that protective packaging insures its 





wholesomeness right up to the fighting line. 








Packaging machinery is meeting this need — not only for 











food but for many other supplies that require protection. 











Were it not for the high speed production made possible 








by modern wrapping machines, it would be impossible to 








turn out the vast quantities required ... Our machines, for 








example, are wrapping rations, gauze bandage, medical 








supplies, carbine and submachine-gun clips, etc. at speeds 





of from 75 to 380 packages per minute. And manufacturers 








have found it possible to use practically any type of wrap- 











ping material on these machines, thereby permitting the 








best protective wrap for each product. 








When the war is won, the lessons learned in this intensive 











effort will surely lead to new and improved forms of peace- 








time packaging. We’re storing up ideas as we go along. And 








we're ready now to study your post-war requirements, 











Write or phone our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts ' 
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eg I NESE SPONTA 
German ‘hug at a Paris celebration—con- 
firmation that Carpentier is friendly to 
the Nazis, as recently charged by the 
French underground. The picture has 
just reached this country through neutral 


sources. 





New Yorks: Wooprow Wison York, 


- 18-year-old son of Sgt. Alvin C. York, 


hero and sharpshooter of the last war,- 





_ Associated Press 
Two more Yorks got their guns 


was inducted into the Army at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., with his cousin, John 
Marion York, also 18. Woodrow says all 
he wants to do is “get in some shootin’.” 


Will: Mrs. Hersert Hoover died re- 
cently (Newsweek, Jan. 17) without 
leaving a formal will. Instead she wrote 
a letter to her two sons, ALLAN and HEr- 
BERT JR., saying that she bequeathed 
most of her estate (valued around $10,- 
000) to “your daddy,” as well as com- 
munity property and invested funds. 
“You have been lucky boys,” she wrote, 
“to have had such a father, and I am a 
lucky woman to have had my life’s trail 


alongside the paths of three such fine | 


men and boys.” 


Deaths: Sen. Cuartes L. McNary of 
Oregon, 69, Republican’ minority leader 
(see ‘page 40). 
James Boyp, 55, author of “Drums” 
and other novels of Revolutionary and 


_ Civil Wars (Princeton, N. J., Feb. 25). 


Dr. LEo HENDRIK BAEKELAND, 80, Bel- 
gian-born chemist and inventor of bake- 
lite (see page 100). 

Mrs. Monanpas K. Ganpui, 74, wife 
of the Indian. nationalist and _religious 
leader (Poona, India, 
Feb. 22). Married 
to Gandhi when both 
were 18, she was a . 
devoted follower of 
his dictates, so much 
so that the Mahatma 
once said of her— 
and her lack of ed- 
ucation: “Kasturbai 
herself does not know 
perhaps whether she 


SACS 


has any ideals inde- c 





pendent of mine.” 


Mrs. Gandhi 
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Television gives eyes to radio! Employ- 
ing the fabulous science of electronics, 
it saddles and bridles invisible radio 
waves so that pictures as well as sound 
can ride them through space straight 
into your home. 

Television is radio, movies and the 
living theater all in one. Like radio, it 
carries music and voices over mysterious 
air-trails. Like movies, it brings you pic- 
tures with action. And like the theater, 
you see and hear instantaneously — at 
the very moment the action takes place 
miles away. 

Scarcely 18 years ago, electronic tele- 
vision was only a theory, its first crude 


N W. AYER & SON 





tubes and circuits slowly taking shape in 
a small Farnsworth laboratory. Today it 
is complete — waiting the day of Peace 
to make the view from your home as 
wide as the world. 


_ For war has halted television’s public 
growth. In the plants and laboratories 
where Farnsworth television was per- 
fected, the Dissector Tube and other 
equipment developed, and where the 
superb Capehart Phonograph-Radio was 
made, the only business today is military 
. » « precise electronic communications 
for attack and defense. 


But television and radio techniques 
are forging ahead. Finer phonograph- 





Television rides in on a radio wave! 


radios will come from Farnsworth after 
the war. Then television studio equip- 
ment, and special commercial and indus- 


" trial applications. 


And finally, Farnsworth home tele- 
vision sets—eyes to let you see news 
being made, the sports and entertain- 
ments of the day, where and while they 
are taking place! 


Every War Bond you buy is a step toward that day! 
e e @ 

Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 
Wayne 1, Indiana. Farnsworth Radio and Tele- 
vision Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio 
Equipment; Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Cape- 
hart, the Capehart-Panamuse; the Farnsworth 
Phonograph-Radio. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


PRODUCT OF 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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ON OUR SCALES 


As YOU would see him on a scale, he 
would weigh 180 pounds of bone, muscle and 
fighting energy —a fine specimen of 
American manhood. But on the scales of 

the Army—and the Railroads—his 

“fighting weight” is...8 tons. 


This is why: the equipment, supplies, 
ammunition, food and other items required 
for every man going overseas average close to 
8 tons. What is more, he needs a ton a 
month of all these things as long as he is 
over there. Or, just twice as much a day 

as the soldier in World War I. 


So, you see, the railroad’s job isn’t only 
moving troops—but all they require, too. 
Therefore, if you should find travel not all 
that it used to be, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
asks you kindly to remember the above facts. 
We are doing our best to serve you. 

But military needs must come first, as all 
Americans would have it. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


bs , 


ania Railroad 


he Nation _. 


$e 43,857 sn the Armed Forces +113 bave given their lives for their country 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 46 of a Series 





Master control room of Station W LW 
lin Crosley Square, Cincinnati 


does your I tterhead . 
REACH YOUR AUDIENCE? 


Mlre advertisers:spend more money to sell 
merchandise to more people over Stati n WEWein. Cincinnati 
than on any other radio station in the world! WLW’s 
night time audience is more than 12 million...their war 
work important but a military secret . . . their developmental 


laboratory one of the finest in the country. 





Typical of this forward-looking station is 
the WLW letterhead on fine Strathmore paper. YOUR 
letterhead must inspire confidence . .. reach the right people. 
With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, QUALITY 
is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark 
is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant., 


STRATHMORE 2c 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Holding a Ship’s Shape... 
Shaping a Stove’s Course 


Tuat SHIP. . 
ble fighting ocean. . 
stamina in the bolts and nuts that secure 
its ribs. 


. defying a rough-and- tum- 
. needs stiff-willed 


That stove ... built on a fast-moving 
production schedule . . . needs bolts and 
nuts that are quick on the get-away and 
take tightening without fumbling or 
jamming. 


For fastening strength that will resist 
whatever beating a ship or steam-shovel 
or stone-crusher can give . . . for accurate 


rire 














mating that hurries a product along an 
assembly line: fasten with RB&W bolts 
and nuts. 


RB&W developments in cold-forming 
and cold-punching have set new stand- 
ards in holding power, accuracy and ap- 
pearance for all kinds of fastening devices. 


The dependability you would expect 
from the accumulated experience of 99 
years and the results of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of research work 
... is wrapped up with every shipment 








of RB&W products. Little wonder that so 
much of the best-known farm machinery, 
transportation equipment, electrical ap- 
pliances, construction equipment and fur- 
niture is put together faster and held to- 
gether better by RB&W fasteners. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales Offices of: 


Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chott ga, los gel: 


ANO ALLIEO FASTENING OEVICES SINCE 1845 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


Washington officials are warning that 
the law of averages, if nothing else, would 
indicate that the fifteen-month string of 
Allied victories will be broken soon . . . 
Military security still prevents publica- 
tion of full details about the recent task 
fleet actions in the Pacific; there’s some 
good and a little bad news still to be re- 
vealed ... The fact that air power hasn’t 
been able to do the job on Germany its 
ardent advocates hoped is the main rea- 
son the date for the European war’s end 
has been set back . . . There’s no basis 
now for the recurring rumors that the 
present Army-imposed draft age limit of 
38 will be raised. 


Franco Blast Reverberations 


A behind-the-scenes furor was created 
last week by the Justice Department’s 
blast at General Franco in connection 
with denaturalization proceedings against 
an alleged Puerto Rican Falangist. The 
State Department felt it extremely ill 
timed and feared it might affect a pros- 
pective settlement of war questions in- 
volving Spain. In fact, there was some 
suspicion that the attack was deliber- 
ately timed to disrupt the negotiations 
with Spain. Actually, the announcement, 
with the background on Franco, had been 
drawn up by the Justice Department and 
approved by .Attorney General Biddle 
six weeks before, but held up until the 
U.S. Attorney in Puerto Rico was ready 
to act. Justice is not required to clear its 
teleases through the OWI and in this 
case the State Department wasn’t con- 
sulted although a foreign power was 
involved. 


Nazi Propaganda Check 


Watch for Dr. Goebbels’s propaganda 
when the disabled Nazi war prisoners, 
tepatriated on the exchange ship Grips- 
olm, arrive in Germany. It should 
furnish an interesting comparison to un- 
solicited remarks made by the prisoners 
before leaving. Among other things, they 
praised highly the comforts of their trip 
from the prison camp to the ship. They 
expressed awe at the luxury of the parlor 
cars placed at their disposal, many ad- 
mitting it was the first time they had ever 

en inside a Salonwagen. They were 


flattered by the courteous attention of 
the MPs, who invariably saluted before 
requesting their names, ranks, and serial 
numbers. But they were most impressed 
by an Army colone! who actually sat 
down in the dining car with a group of 
Nazi privates. That, they said, could 
never happen in the German Army. 


Reich Division Reaction 


Now that the dismemberment of Ger- 
many has been brought out into the open 
by Churchill, Washington officials admit 
privately that they aren’t too happy about 
the idea. Officially, no U. S. commitment 
has been made on the question of carv- 
ing up Germany. But it’s generally be- 
lieved that if the Poles, with Anglo-Rus- 
sian support, get a chunk of the Reich it 
will encourage some of the western Al- 
lied powers, such as Belgium, Holland, 
and France, to make territorial demands. 
And this, it’s feared, might help sow the 
seeds for another war. Some in Wash- 
ington also weren’t pleased by Church- 
ill’s statement that the Atlantic Charter 
wouldn’t apply to Germany, remarking: 
“The postwar outlook is getting more 
realistic and less idealistic every day.” 


National Notes 


Although admittedly a fine idea, 
Baruch’s recommendation to pass a tax 
bill now, with application to be held up 
until after the war, is regarded by many 
congressmen as practically impossible 
. .. It’s true that Leo T. Crowley sub- 
mitted his resignation as Alien Property 
Custodian because of pressure of busi- 
ness; however, F.D.R. has asked him to 
stick for several more months . . . Inci- 
dentally, Crowley will probably eventu- 
ally resign also as FDIC chairman and 
devote his full time to running the FEA, 
which is under fire from importers. 


Liberty Ship Flaw 

The renewed hullabaloo over Liberty 
ship failures brings these explanations 
from Washington officials close to the 
shipbuilding program: Only 3 per cent 
of the mass-produced ‘ships have proved 
failures, and this is in no way due to 
faulty design, which is the same as that 
of a highly successful 50-year-old British 
model tramp freighter. The main trouble 
lies in welding stresses, although in some 
cases even riveted ships have split. And 
the stresses are the result of green work: 
ers, unsound welding techniques, and im- 
proper welding sequences. The Maritime 
Commission is currently experimenting 
on methods to strengthen the ships by 
riveting the center joints. Incidentally, 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


there’s no reason to blame Kaiser yards 
for the trouble; more Kaiser-built ships 
have had trouble simply because Kaiser 
has launched more than all other yards 
combined. 


Political Straws 


Secretary Hull has told friends he’s not 
interested in the Presidential boom re- 
cently launched in his behalf by former 
Secretary of War Woodring . . . If Sena- 
tor Burton wins his fight to nominate 
Attorney General Thomas J. Herbert for 
Governor, he may well gain Ohio’s Re- 
publican leadership . . . Although several 
influential Democrats favor the idea of 
Willkie as F. D. R.’s running mate (if he 
fails to get the GOP nomination), Wiil- 
kie doesn’t. 





Trends Abroad 


The Allies, through the European Ad- 
visory Commission, are discussing armis- 
tice terms for Germany, but the burden 
of the talks can’t be revealed because 
of military security . . . Diplomats feel 
that Bulgaria is the Hitler satellite most 
likely to crumble next; Berlin recently 
had to send more troops into the country 
to bolster the wobbling government... 
Talk of a clearer separation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan has aroused Egyptians, 
who want to be consulted by London 
on any such move . . . The Czech Exile 
Government flatly denies reports that its 
air force now training in Canada will be 
switched to Russia. 


Finn Peace Progress 


Watch the situation in Finkand closely. 
Efforts to get the country out of the war 
are proceeding much better than appears 
on the surface, although there’s always 
the chance of a last-minute hitch. Suc- 
cess of the present efforts, however, won't 
mean a final peace settlement, but some- 
thing in the nature of an armistice. And 
don’t discard as completely fantastic the 
idea of U.S. military occupation of Fin- 
land. Helsinki would welcome the move. 
The Finns trust the U.S. and would re- 
gard American troops as a safeguard 
against occupation of their country by 
Russia. 


Finn Facts 


In the Finnish situation, Allied diplo- 
mats are just as interested in the German 
reaction to Helsinki’s peace moves as in 
Moscow’s reception of them. It’s believed 
Berlin’s attitude will give some clear 
hints of Nazi weakness or strength. Ger- 
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many is dependent on Finland for many 
important materials, including nickel, 
copper, pulp, and wood. Finland’s im- 
portance as a Nazi base of operations 
against Allied supply routes in the north 
has been exaggerated, however. The 
Finns have always denied their country 
was used for this purpose, and it’s a fact 
that most attacks on Murmansk convoys 
were made from bases in Northern Nor- 
way which, incidentally, would cover the 
only Allied supply route to Finland if 
it got out of the war. 


German ‘Shortages’ 


With all the talk about current short- 
ages in Germany, the report of a Latin 
American diplomat who recently left the 
Reich is illuminating. The food problem 
is not serious. The government apparent- 
ly has huge stocks, because after every 
bombing extra rations are brought out in 
abundance. And there seems to be a plen- 
tiful supply of concentrated vitamins. Of 
course, some staples are scarce, but, over 
all, rationing controls work well. How- 
ever, leather and textiles are very short. 
Even officials are seen in broken, run- 
down shoes, and the new ones available 


have wooden soles and tops of cardboard: 


or other ersatz material. Clothing can be 
replaced only when a garment is abso- 
lutely unwearable. 


Nazi Peace Talk 


If, as seems likely, there’s a new crop 
of stories from abroad hinting at a sepa- 
rate Russo-German peace, put them down 
to Nazi propaganda. Neutral diplomats 
in Berlin are now being told by Nazi of- 
ficials that peace with Russia is expected 
before spring. Ribbentrop himself is re- 
portedly telling neutrals that he has “re- 
liable information” that Russia will not go 
beyond its 1939 frontiers, adding that a 
* new Ribbentrop-Molotoff agreement is 
not only possible but probable. It’s 
claimed that Communist underground 
activity isn’t being interfered with by 
the Gestapo and that Finland’s peace 
moves aren’t without Nazi stimulus. 


Minor Quislings’ Fate 

One of the many questions currently 
being studied by Allied officials is the 
likely treatment of minor Quislings by 
the local citizenry when Allied forces 
start rolling through Western Europe. 
The top Quislings probably will be able 
to flee to Germany, a la Mussolini. But 
the smaller collaborationists (local po- 
lice, tax collectors, etc.) who, in many 
cases have angered the people even more 
than the major Nazi-tools, will be left 
behind. And, unless , some protective 
measures are taken, those liberated may 
exercise their own form of justice. 


Foreign Notes 


Much the same type of secret devices 
that have made bombing of Germany 
feasible in practically any weather has 











greatly reduced landing crackups of 
planes returning to fogbound British air- 
fields . . . More than 250 German nation- 


als of non-military age have applied for 


repatriation from Argentina, but they 
may change their minds now that Ar- 
gentina has another new regime . . . Por- 
tugal has awarded a contract for con- 


struction of a huge “Maritime Airport”. 


near Lisbon in preparation for postwar 
plane traffic; it won’t be ready for four 
years. 





Plane-Truck Motor? 


General Motors officials don’t like to 
talk about it, but it’s known that the 
company is experimenting with a new 
“all-purpose” engine that could be used 
in airplanes, trucks, and automobiles. 
Best information holds that it is a pan- 
cake-type, 160 h.p. Diesel motor with 
four cylinders and two cycles, which in 
postwar could be mass-produced. It 
would be suitable for small, two-seat pri- 
vate planes, giving them a speed of about 
100 m.p.h., as well as for small trucks, 
buses, and even passenger cars. The ex- 
periments give added substance to re- 
ports that General Motors will enter the 
plane field after the war, although 
officials have never gone beyond Presi- 
dent Wilson’s statement that the com- 
pany expects to stay “on the fringe” of 


- aviation. 


Tractor Tests 


Several big tractor and power imple- 
ment manufacturers are testing new 
farm equipment through standing, mu- 
tually advantageous deals with big ranch- 
ers and farmers in the West. They work 
this way: Hand-made experimental trac- 
tors and farm machinery are sent into 
the field and tested alongside of regular 
production equipment to insure accurate 
checks. The testing route begins in Ari- 
zona, and moves north with the season 
from Texas through the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. This permits field and ex- 
perimental engineers to study workings 
and results under all conditions. The 
manufacturers get practical test werk 
done cheaply, and the ranchers and 
farmers get use of needed equipment at 
no cost. 


Du Pont Case 


In private conversations, du Pont offi- 
cials express their determination to fight 
to a finish the Justice Department’s anti- 
trust suit against their company and 
British Imperial Chemical. They contend 
that no cartel agreements are involved— 
only the granting of licenses to work 
mutually advantageous patents and proc- 
esses and that all such moves were 
cleared first by their attorneys as non- 
violations of the antitrust laws. The 
government's position, as indicated by 
the fact that it filed a civil and not a 
criminal action, is that du Pont officials 
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had acted in good faith, but it’s pointed 
out that Imperial Chemical is an open 
advocate of international cartels. 


Shot-Peening Potentials 


Detroit research engineers believe that 
shot-peening, now extensively used by 
aircraft engine manufacturers, may prove 
one of the more important war-developed 
processes. This case- or surface-harden- 
ing method does by thousands of tiny 
simultaneous blows what the blacksmith 
used to do with hammer strokes. Showers 
of steel shot are driven against such 
things as connecting rods, with the size, 
quantity, speed, and time controlled to 
obtain the desired degree of hardening. 
So far the method has been applied only 
to steel. But engineers have been quietly 
perfecting it for aluminum and mag- 
nesium to increase the strength of these 
lightweight metals. 


Business Footnotes 

War Food officials now say early 
spring crop prospects are normal; the 
dry spell ruined much winter wheat, but 
the land can be replanted with other 
crops in the spring . . . A survey of 
brokerage houses indicates a less bearish 
market view; a majority expect the Dow- 
Jones industrial average to rise to 142- 
145 from the present 136-137 level . . . 
Meanwhile, war production, in Decem- 
ber at 245 of the 1935-39 average in 
the FRB industrial production index, is 
expected to hold level through June and 
then decline slightly. 





Book Notes 


Leading secondhand booksellers are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
obtaining necessary merchandise; the 
shortage is attributed to collection drives 
for the armed forces and the fact that 
few book owners are selling their librar- 
ies now .. . “The First Lady Chatterley,” 
the original and heretofore unpublished 
version of D. H. Lawrence’s famous 
book, is scheduled for release this month 
by Dial Press . . . Thomas Mann has com- 
pleted the fourth and last volume of his 
biography of Joseph, which Knopf will 
publish sometime this year. 


What's Happened To—?: 


Joseph W. Alsop and Robert E. Kint- 
ner are still busy with the war, which 
prompted them to give up their syndi- 
cated Nghe ans, column, The Capital 
Parade; Alsop holds a civilian job in Gen- 
eral Chennault’s Chungking headquar- 
ters, and Kintner is a lieutenant colonel 
attached to the Army Public Relations 
Branch in Washington . . . Douglas 
(Wrong Way) Corrigan, who flew an 
ancient monoplane from New York to 
Ireland by “mistake” in 1938, is a $600- 
a-month test pilot for the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. near Los Angeles; the 37-year- 
old flier, still a cocksure little Irishman, 
has two sons. 
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a SHE HAS THE VOICE 
WITH A SMILE, TOO 
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“1 She’s your personal representative at the telephone 













th company —the girl in the Business Office 





e, | = TiME youd like to know anything 
g. about service, or equipment, or bills, or war- 


time telephone regulations, she’s there to help. 


se Sometimes, because of the war, she cannot 
give you the exact type of equipment o1 ser- 
‘vice you want—or just when you want it. 


“4 But you can be sure of this: 


of She will do her very best at all times and do 
“ it promptly, efficiently and courteously. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











. When you are calling over war-busy Long Distance wires, the operator may ask you to “please 
An, limit your call to 5 minutes.” That’s to help more cails get through dyring rush periods. 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope “+h, War Effort 
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Look for quick action by War Manpower Commission on the 
Golden plan to give separation bonuses (in addition to the 


usual dismissal pay) and job priority to war workers who stay 
with their jobs to the end. ” 


The problem will become critical when reconversion starts on a 
large scale. Men working on war contracts while other plants 
are returning to civilian production will be tempted to quit their 
jobs and seek permanent ones in the reconverted factories. 


By assuring sizable bonuses and first place, after veterans, on 
reemployment lists, the WMC hopes to keep the men on their 
war jobs until the last contracts are completed. 


Incidentally the WMC is worried about any good news that 
may break on the fighting fronts. Although absenteeism and 
turnover are becoming gradually less serious, every time a 
victory is announced a relapse occurs in war plants. 


Deferment chances of really essential men will be increased 
despite tightened draft regulations, if a new plan of the WPB 
goes through. The agency is appointing liaison men in each 
region to review applications for deferment on grounds of 


essentiality. If an applicant is a key man and can’t be replaced, 
the WPB will go to bat for him. 


German Army supplies are facing a serious threat from Scan- 
dinavian developments. Diplomatic sources say the new com- 
mercial treaty with Sweden has cut iron-ore shipments by 30% 
compared with 1943. As envelopment of the Baltic States con- 
tinues, the Red Navy will be in a position to reduce these 
shipments further. 


But nickel is the most critical problem in the north. Finland is 
Germany’s only major source of nickel and molybdenum, and 
that may be shut off soon by peace negotiations or conquest. 


Don't expect WLB action on the “little steel” formula in the 
near future. The panel now at work is merely exploring pro- 
cedures. If its report to the board is accepted, a new panel will 
be appointed to conduct the hearings along the lines plotted 
by the present group. 


That will“take weeks, and Congress may have written its own 
“little steel” formula before the case is decided. 

e 
I¢ steel wages are increased, each member of the United Steel 


Workers would contribute $20 of his raise to a fund for mem- 
bers now in the armed forces, under a plan pending before the 


-War Labor Board. It calls for the men’s contributions to be 


matched by industry. The total, estimated at $36,000,000, 
would be divided among the servicemen when they return. 


r 
Consumer rationing of coal will come up for final decision this 


month. The general fuel situation next year will be examined. 
Most officials, including Solid Fuels Administrator Ickes and 


—<—<— 


OPA Chief Chester Bowles, believe coupon rationing will not 
be needed, and favor continuation of voluntary dealer rationing. 


The Fifth War Loan probably won't be staged until June and 
may carry over to the Fourth of July. The cash balance of the 
Treasury is high, and two tax payment dates are coming up. 
So officials have delayed the next drive for a month or so. 

® 


Emphatic opposition to government participation in the oil 
business will be voiced by Ralph K. Davies, Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator for War, if he is called to testify before a Senate 
committee. : 


The Saudi-Arabian pipeline deal was as far as he would go 
along with his boss, Harold Ickes. This difference may explain 
why the negotiations on the deal, conducted by Ickes as head 
of the PRC, were kept secret from members of his staff on 
the PAW. 


The WPB’s idea of stockpiling basic materials in this country 
after the war is getting enthusiastic support from Justice De- 
partment officials. They believe.the supplies could be used 
effectively in combating international cartels. 


Airplanes are now being made with 10% of the labor required 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. Ships are built with only half the 
man-hour requirements. 


But manpower needs are still so great, despite these produc- 
tion miracles, that a return to manufacture of the more im- 
portant consumer goods is out of the question at present. 


Civilian goods would have to be packaged and distributed. 
That, among other things, would intensify the paper shortage, 
and furthermore, the former centers of civilian production are 
busy turning out war goods and no new centers are available. 


Talk of raising soybean support prices still higher is becoming 
serious at the WFA. Corn, which is more profitable, is attract- 
ing many farmers away from soybeans. But the oil and meal 
are vitally needed. The support price might be upped from 
the present $1.94 to $2 or even $2.25, some experts say. 


An unprecedented wave of machinery demand has hit Ameri- 
can farms, and there won't be enough to go around even though 
most real needs will be met. WFA experts say thousands of 
farmers who have fewer than 12 cows to milk are demanding 
milking machines, though operation of them is not economical 
with such small herds. 


A mobile brigade of farm workers to be used in expected 
crises this summer is being quietly organized by Agriculture 
chiefs. It'll be made up of foreign workers (mostly Mexican) 
and boys’ groups, and will number 500,000. They'll be rushed 
to any locality where a crop is threatened. 


Meanwhile, a campaign to enlist 3,500,000 city folks as farm 
hands in areas where they will be needed will start soon. 
Businessmen, factory workers, and executives will be told that 
it’s up to them whether they have enough to eat next year. 
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tation for dependability and efficiency. 


CORPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


PROGRESSIVELY throughout the years. Plymouth cars were engineered 


longer life with less service. Still, Plymouth owners have always enjoyed the ‘largest 
Service organization in America — nation-wide, nearby to anywnere —with the special to 
and experience only found in volume service operations 

“holding the line’ for Victory—and there they wil! 


WAR BONDS!... | 





A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY 


Newsweek 
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now begins to surpass our own and will 
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Air Warfare Takes On New Fury 
as U.S. Power Matches Britain’s 


Churchill, Outlining Victory, 
Forecasts Still Mightier Blows 
and Growing Invasion Strength 


This was the kind of blow the folks in 
the bleachers could size up. The Allies 
were all-out to swat the Luftwaffe out of 
the war. That was the primary aim. But 
everyone knew that the battle of annihila- 
tion in the air begun last week was mere- 
ly the prelude to a mightier stroke—inva- 
sion of the west. 

The vast fleets of American and British 
bombers that roared over the Reich, deal- 
ing powerful blows to the Nazi fighter 
system, threw almost obscuring shadows 
over such other outstanding events as the 
great flow of American invasion troops 
into Britain (the safe arrival of. one of 
the biggest convoys ever to cross the 
Atlantic was announced this week) and 





the American carrier plane strike at the 
Marianas. And it was the air ‘offensive 
that formed the vibrantly recurring theme 
of Prime Minister Churchill’s latest re- 
view of the war. 

The Prime Minister said just enough 
about the second front to beguile the 
friend and tantalize the foe. He gave 
away a few “secrets.” One was that, 
while the British and American forces at 
the outset of the invasion would be about 
equal, the American forces would gradu- 
ally become relatively larger should the 
struggle prove to be prolonged. Another 
concerned the size of the British and 
American air fleets operating from Britain. 

First, Churchill dwelt on the fact that 
until recently it was the British who had 
struck the heaviest air blows at the 
Reich, and at heavy cost—38,300 British 
Isles’ pilots and air crewmen killed and 
10,400 missing. But he added: “The 
United States bomber force in this island 
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International 


Poser for a phony prophet: Goebbels gets a map of bombed Berlin 


joice to say.” 

Next, a grim, prophetic hint of the Al- 
lied air power dimension yet to come: 
“What the experience of Germany will 
be when her fighter defense has been al- 
most completely eliminated and our air- 
craft can go all over Germany by day or 
night, with nothing to fear but flak, has 
yet to be seen.” 

And finally, with scorn and irony, he 
pointed to the “marauding states” who 
themselves had built up air power as a 
“tool of conquest” that would now, in 
Allied hands, encompass them: “This was 
the sphere in which they were to tri- 
umph. This was the method by which 
nations were to be subjected to their rule. 
I shall not moralize further than to say 
there is strange and stern justice in the 
long swing of events.” 


Assault by Air 


Five Allied air forces joined last week 
in the great air assault on the Reich. They 
were the United States Eighth, Ninth, 
and Fifteenth, the RAF, and the RCAF. 
They struck at a great array of targets 
but with a single objective: the destruc- 
tion of the Luftwaffe from the bottom up 
—its por centers, its airfields, and 
its planes in the air. For the first time 
American heavy bombers based in Brit- 
ain and in the Mediterranean raided Ger- 
many in simultaneous coordinated at- 
tacks, and for the first time American 
heavies, either from Britain or Italy, 
pounded the enemy for six successive 
days. 


Pattern: The heaviest blows were 
struck by the Eighth Air Force, which in 
its first big assault on Feb. 20 set the 
pattern of the all-out offensive that was 
to follow. Ranging from the Baltic to the 
industrial cities that fringe Berlin on the 
west, nearly 1,000 Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators roared that day into the in- 
dustrial heart of the Reich. Even larger 
fleets of long-range fighter escorts—in- 
cluding those of the Ninth Air Force— 
barbed the attack and kept open the 
paths to the target towns: Leipzig, Gotha, 
Bernburg, Brunswick, Oschersleben, Asch- 
ersleben, Halberstadt, Rostock, and 
Tutow. Explosives and _ incendiaries 
crashed down on these nine centers of 
fighter assembly or parts manufacture in 
the most widespread air attack ever 
made. 

Then day after day, with only one 24- 
hour pause, the blow was_repeated, 
mostly at the same battered plants. But 
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Newsweek—Fore 


The Allies battered these units of the German fighter power in a single week: plant by plant, plane by plane 


new ones were added: Hannover, Schwein- 
furt, Regensburg, Stuttgart, Fuerth, and 
Augsburg, as well as Nazi fighter fields 
clustered around the Dutch frontier (see 
map). From the south, flying out of its 
Italian base at Foggia, the Fifteenth Air 
Force joined in. Three times it struck 
simultaneously with the Eighth, smash- 
ing at Regensburg and Steyr while the 
Britain-based bombers were hitting in 
the northwest. Meanwhile, the RAF ad- 
vanced on Germany by night in comple- 
mentary attacks, to rain bomb loads av- 
eraging 2,000 tons on Leipzig, Stuttgart, 
Schweinfurt, and Augsburg. 

Never before had the tempo of air 
attack mounted so high. There was not a 
single day of rest for the Luftwaffe’s 
fighters, and night brought fresh alarms 
from coastal detection stations and new 
orders for the hard-pressed interceptors 
to get into the air. Medium and light 
bombers kept up the milk-run raids to 
the coast “of Northern France, concen- 
trating especially on areas where Prime 
Minister Churchill declared on Feb. 22 


that the Germans were preparing means 
of attack on Britain “by pilotless aircraft 
or possibly rockets, or both, on a consid- 
erable scale.” In six days the tonnage of 
high explosives and incendiaries cascad- 
ing on the Reich and occupied territory 
mounted to more than 19,000 tons. 


Targets: The bombers were after the 
Messerschmitts, Focke-Wulfs, Heinkels, 
and Junkers with which the Reich con- 
ducts its air defense. They struck assem- 
bly, parts, and ball-bearing factories. 
These were among the specific targets: 
the Messerschmitt 109, 110, 210, and 410 
plants at Leipzig, Gotha, Brunswick, Re- 
gensburg, and Steyr; the Focke-Wulf 190 
actories in Gotha, Tutow, and Oschers- 
leben; the Heinkel works at Rostock; 
and the Junkers 88 and 188 plants in 
Bernburg, Aschersleben, and Halberstadt. 
Raids on engine and ball-bear- 
ing plants at Schweinfurt, Stuttgart, 
Gotha, and Steyr supplemented the di- 
rect attacks on the plane plants. 

The Allied air fleets tangled with the 


Luftwaffe until they had shot down an 
estimated 641 German fighters in the 
week-old campaign. The cost to the Al- 
lies was 405 heavy bombers, of which 
226 were American and 179 British. 


Results: The extent of the destruction 
wreaked on the Nazi fighter system 
could only be guessed at pending thor- 
ough reconnaissance and the receipt of 
information from within the Reich. Cer- 
tainly it was tremendous, although many 
published statements—such as one sug- 
gesting that 70 per cent of Germany's 

ghter production capacity had been 
“wiped out”—were misleading since they 
failed to take fully into account the dis- 
persion factor in the enemy’s plane pro- 
duction system or his demonstrated re- 
cuperative powers. 

Probably the best estimate of the dam- 
age came from an American Strategic Air 
Force spokesman who hazarded a -guess 
that production of German twin-engined 
fighters was now only about 20 per cent 

what it was on Jan. 1 while output of 
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single-engined fighters had been cut to 
40 per cent. Another estimate put the 
enemy’s present monthly output of all 
plane types at about 1,230—down from 
a onetime peak of 2,500. 

Meanwhile, reconnaissance _photo- 
graphs showed that the Allied fliers 
scored a bull’s eye on the big Prufening 
Messerschmitt factory at Regensburg. 
There the dual bombing by the Eight 
and Fifteenth Air Forces on Feb. 25, re- 
sulted in almost total destruction of the 
plant.. 


Retaliation: Fierce interception by 
Luftwaffe fighters was not the only Ger- 
man answer to the great offensive. By 
last week, the stepped-up German air of- 
fensive was hitting London hard. Five 
nights out of the first six, the Germans 
struck. Some of the raiding fleets were 
estimated at as high as 175 planes and 
on the night of Feb. 24 about 100 broke 
through to the capital and rained down 
parachute flares that burst into chande- 
lier-like lights. 

Most of the raiders were two-engined 
fighter-bombers, although a few four-mo- 
tored heavies joined in. A thunderous bar- 
rage met them at London. This included 
rocket shells which the British introduced 
into London’s defenses two years ago— 
although last week was the first time they 
ever were referred to publicly. 

The British took the assaults with old- 
time aplomb and there was no “mob rush” 
or “wholesale exodus of bomb-crazed 
crowds,” as German propagandists tried 
to make out. But the raids, while small 


- as compared with the Allied assaults, 


caused severe damage and numerous 
casualties. Explosives leveled many 
buildings and homes. Rescue squads were 
still digging in the ruins left by one raid 
when the next began. For the first time in 
many months, King George and Queen 
Elizabeth inspected hard-hit sections. 


Italian Pause 


Like boxers between furious rounds, 
the groggy armies in Italy took a spell off 
from major fighting last week and sum- 
moned new strength for the renewal of 
the bout. That was the case on the Anzio 
beachhead, where both sides were speed- 
ing in reinforcements, as well as on the 
southern front, where they still grappled 
in the deadlock around Cassino. 


Yet on the beachhead, the Germans. 


kept the initiative. That they meant to 
hold on to it was shown by the fact that 
they had built up their forces into a full- 
scale army—the Fourteenth. Its job was 
to wipe out the beachhead. It was under 
the command of Col. Gen. Eberhard von 
Mackensen, youngest son of Field Mar- 
shal August (“Death’s Head”) von Mack- 
ensen, 94-year-old warrior of the last 
war. The younger Mackensen, now 54, 
hurried to his new job from Russia. In- 
cluding the latest addition—the 362nd 
Infantry brought down from North Italy 
—his army was made up of ten divisions, 


many of them, however, probably below 
standard strength. Against them was 
ranged the original Allied invasion army 
of 40,000 to 50,000 men, including the 
American Third Division that fought in 
Tunisia, Sicily, and at Salerno, plus rein- 
forcements since landed. It was also re- 
vealed that a battalion of the British 
Grenadier Guards was fighting on the 
beachhead. 

The creation of Mackensen’s force 
meant that Field Marshal Kesselring now 
had two armies and some nineteen di- 
visions in the Italian combat areas. The 
other was the Tenth Army under Gen. 
Heinrich von Vietinghog and contained 
oe divisions, mostly on the Cassino 

ont. 


The Intruders: For both sides, rain 
and snow put a crimp in some of the 
fighting plans and virtually grounded the 
air forces. On the Anzio front, deluges 
drenched the flat terrain, immobilizing 
tanks and turning roads into quagmires. 
Nevertheless, the Germans began trying 
out their new power with a series of 
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thrusts into bristling Allied defenses 
which had already turned back two great 
German assaults with frightful losses for 
the attackers. Those losses were estimat- 
ed by the Allies this week at 15,000, in- 
cluding 2,816 prisoners. The Germans 
themselves said they took 5,721 prison- 
ers on the beachhead. 

On the Cassino front, the Allies, rein- 
forced by Indian and New Zealand troops 
drawn from the Eighth Army on the 
Adriatic, also met the Germans amid 
snow and slush. And-here again the Al- 
lies were at the short end of the results. ~ 
For the Germans still held Monte Cassino 
despite the Allies’ destruction of the ab- 
bey on the summit (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 
28). Moreover, the Germans had recap- 
tured the Cassino railroad station and 
eliminated an Allied foothold on the west 
bank of the Rapido River. 


Significance 

By this week it was clear that the Al- 
lied position in Italy was not only disap- 
pointing but also—as far as the Anzio 
beachhead was concerned—still danger- 








LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





On THE ANZIO BEACHHEAD—My, 
but the crime is terrible in Naples 
where I have just come from. 

“Was it this way before the war?” 
I asked an AMG captain yesterday. 

“No, it’s sensational and new and 
getting into the hands of specialists,” 
he replied. “The trouble is that no 
poor ‘city in the world has ever been 
exposed to so much temptation so 
suddenly.” 

Pending the arrival of suitably trans- 
lated textbooks by prominent foreign 
criminals, the Neapolitan Lazzaroni 
are working from the memory of what 
they saw the Germans do. German 
thievery reached its flower in Naples. 
There is now much more to steal. In 
addition to this, there are certain new 
} wrinkles inspired by John Torrio, 
Bugs Moran, and other Volstead he- 
roes—such as fresh-cooked brandy and 
rum that come from Portici and other 
suburbs. . 

“Portici is the Cicero of Italy,” I was 
once told by Lt. Col. James Leslie 
Kincaid, former adjutant general of 
New York State and president of the 
American Hotels Corp., whose duties 
here suffused him in Greater Naples 
crime. “It’s got everything.” 

The colonel exaggerated. Portici has 
nothing of mine. That was left for 
the operatives in Naples on my last 
visit. 

If you want to lure the under- 
world, ride a British Broadcasting 





Back to the Quiet Life 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Corp. truck. I was riding one of these 
vehicles and we stopped off for a 
lemonade for twenty minutes, and 
when we came back it was gone. It 
turned up at the same spot two days 
later, divested of my flashlight, four 
weeks’ cigarette rations, one shaving 
brush, one typewriter ribbon, and a 
pair of shoes. 

The curtain falls to denote the 
lapse of one week. I am once more 
riding a BBC truck, a different one 
this time, and we are on the way to 
board an Anzio ship to drink some 
orange juice. When we come back, 
the truck is still there. However, one 
window has been broken. This time 
the Masked Marvel, apparently using { 
a razor, has réached through the ‘$ 
window, cut the fastenings of my bed 3 
roll and removed three blankets. In } 
addition to this, he has extracted my 
new flashlight, one week’s cigarette ) 
rations, one new shaving brush, and 
one new pair of shoes. I had not been 
able to get a new typewriter ribbon. 


It was with a feeling of going }$ 
home to peace and security with a 
sense of the deep and abiding values 
of a bucolic life, with a reverence for 
homely bombardments and _ worth- 
while counterattacks, that I returned 
to Anzio. A shell has just struck the 
water off my balcony. It sounded like 
the lowing of contented cows at even- 
tide. 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 


Undersea Davids like this British midget submarine got the Tirpitz Goliath 


ous. After five weeks, the original ob- 
jective of the beachhead invasion, that of 
crumbling the southern front and catch- 
ing the Germans in a nutcracker below 
Rome, had gone so far awry that the two 
Allied armies were as far apart as ever. 

Moreover, so powerful was the Ger- 
man opposition that the situation east of 
the Apennines began to look more than 
ever like a stalemate which the Allies 
would find extremely tough to crack. That 
was the story at Cassino, where the Ger- 
mans had repelled every Allied attack. 
And it was the best that could be hoped 
for at Anzio unless and until the Allies 
could pack enough power into their 
beachhead army to break the German 

- ring. Militating against that at present 
were the enemy’s immense tactical ad- 
vantages. 

With land instead of sea communica- 
tion lines the Germans could reinforce 
themselves much quicker than could the 
Allies. They could strike hard at the 
beachhead at any point they chose, 
whereas the Allies had to maintain strong 
defenses at every point of the perimeter. 

Thus, the only use being served by the 
Allied armies in Italy seemed for the 
present to be the one Prime Minister 
Churchill pointed out: they had immobi- 
lized a big German force—possibly half a 
million men (including maintenance 


troops) —that would oiberwise be fighting 
elsewhere 





The Mighty Midgets 


When the British Admiralty reported 
last October that midget submarines had 
torpedoed the German battleship. Tirpitz, 
it told little about how the daring feat 
was carried out in Alten Fjord, Northern 
Norway, or about the craft that did the 
job. But with the award last week of the 
Victoria Cross to two of the submarine 
commanders, Lts. Basil C. G. Place and 
Donald Cameron, now prisoners of war, 
the British made good on the omission. 
They released the first pictures of the 
mysterious “X” craft, showing them to be 
about 40 feet long, with a deck beam of 
about 5 feet. 

Three of the craft, carrying three-man 
crews whose quarters were so cramped 
that the men could not lie down, set out 
on the 1,000-mile trip to the fjord. At 
least two of them sneaked up the tor- 
tuous 50-mile-long channel past a maze 
of listening posts, gun defenses, and anti- 
submarine nets. They got within 200 
yards of the 41,000-ton warship before 
torpedoing her. Depth charges then 
forced the commanders to scuttle their 
craft, but they and their crews escaped 
and were taken prisoner. What happened 
to the third submarine is not known. But 
the Tirpitz, according to a statement by 
an Admiralty spokesman, was “so thor- 
oughly crippled she was no longer a 
fighting ship.” 


* Neveu 
Happy Red Birthday 


Great Victories All Along the Front 
Mark Russian Army’s 26th Anniversary 


They were the first ragged soldiers of 
revolutionary Russia. Battered by war, 
defeat, and confusion, they rallied now 
for one more blow at the German enemy. 
They dealt it at Pskov and Narva, thus 
smashing the drive on Petrograd. That 
was on Feb. 28, 1918—the day that ever 
since has been regarded as the birthday 
of the Red Army. 

Last week, on the 26th anniversary ot 
its birth, the Red Army was again bat- 
tling the German invader near Pskov and 
Narva. But this time, instead of fighting 
in the shadow of humiliation—the hu- 
miliation that came with the Brest- 
Litovsk peace of March 3, 1918—they 
were striking forward in full flush of vic- 
tory on every sector of the front. 

It was the greatest anniversary yet for 
the Red Army. Premier Marshal Stalin, 
celebrating it with a special order of the 
day, reported that in one year the Red 
Army’s advance had swept the Wehr- 
macht from about three-quarters of occu- 
pied Russian territory and in some places 
driven west more than 1,000 miles. 


New Victories: But even Stalin’s im- 
pressive words did not keep up with the 
speed of the Red Army. Everywhere it 
scored new victories. In the northern sec- 
tor the Reds smashed from two main di- 
rections on Pskov, key transportation hub 


and gateway to the Baltic states. One . 


drive menaced the town from the direc- 
tion of frozen Lake Peipus in the north. 
Another column overran Dno, rail junc- 
tion southwest of Lake Ilmen, and bore 
down on Pskov from the east. In this his- 
toric military area Russian motorized 
units were aided by intense cold which 
hardened the ground. 

While these armies moved forward in 
the north, others chalked up new ad- 
vances along the 150-mile White Russian 
front just east of the old Polish border. 
Here, the chief Red pressure was aimed 
at Vitebsk, the great railroad hub 80 
miles west of Smolensk that had always 
ranked as a first-rate Nazi bastion. And 
in a remarkably frank analysis of the 
fighting in this sector, one Nazi state- 
ment admitted the Russian offensive was 
“assuming express-train tempo” that 
would result in “sensational events” if it 
were not stopped quickly. Farther south, 
another Russian column captured Roga- 
chev and surged on toward Bobruisk, on 
the road to Minsk, 35 miles west. Only a 
few miles from the Polish border, Minsk 
is another railroad junction in the path of 
the Russians. From it, lines radiate in 
four directions. 


Curved Horn: But the Red Army’s 
biggest single victory came in the South 
Ukraine with the capture of Krivoi Rog, 
key communications center and producer 
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of about 60 per cent of Russia’s iron ore 
in prewar days. First taken in mid-Au- 
gust of 1941, Krivoi Rog, which means 
“curved horn,” had been bitterly defend- 
ed by the Nazis ever since the Russians 
crossed the Dnieper and first menaced it 
last October. It fell finally Feb. 22 to 
Stalingrad veterans of Gen. Rodion Y. 
Malinovsky’s Third Ukrainian, Army 
which followed the old Russian tactics of 
outflanking powerful German fortifica- 
tions and then taking the Nazis in the 
rear. 

Krivoi Rog, with a peacetime popula- 
tion of 197,621, was the largest city 
taken by the Red Army sinee Kiev last 
November. Coupled with the loss of the 
manganese center of Nikopol on Feb. 8 
and the coal-producing Don Basin last 
summer, its fall finally obliterated the 
once vaunted Nazi economic “Little 
Ruhr” in the Dnieper Bend. And besides 
threatening Kherson, at the mouth of the 
Dnieper, it confronted the Germans with 
the need for still another withdrawal to 
the defenses of the Bug River, last nat- 
ural bastion before Rumania. 


To Stilwell’s men, they didn’t come any better than Uncle Joe 


Uncle Joe in Burma 


‘They Just Don’t Come No Better’ 
Says Jungle Army About Stilwell 


The Allies and the Japs fought on last 
week in the fierce little campaign amid 
the jungles and mountains of Burma. The 
British Fourteenth Army, including In- 
dian Gurkhas, announced it had “deci- 
sively broken” a drive by 8,000 Japs in 
the Arakan peninsula. In the far north, 
Chinese troops under Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell battered their way through 
even worse terrain in the region of the 
Ledo Road. And in this sector, it was re- 
vealed, Stilwell had his narrowest escape 
from death when Japanese 75-millimeter 
shells bracketed his party but exploded 
harmlessly in deep smothering mud. 

That was all in the day’s job for Stil- 
well, who is impatiently waiting to 
avenge the Allied defeat in Burma early 
in 1942. A NEWSWEEK correspondent on 
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the Burma front sent this new portrait 
of America’s most down-to-earth general: 


“Uncle Joe” Stilwell is almost two 
years older than he was when he led his 
men out of this country after the defeat 
of the Allied armies by the Japanese. But 
there’s little in his face and nothing in 
his actions to show it. His cropped, gray- 
black hair still stands on his head like 
the quills of an angry porcupine’s back; 
his brown eyes are still sharp, alive, and 
expressive; and he has retained his acid, 
dry sense of humor. 

What has changed in Burma is Stil- 
well’s position vis 4 vis the Jap. In the 
days of Toungoo, Pyinmana, Taunggyi, 
and Shwebo, the enemy had the upper 
hand. The planes in the air were always 
Japanese; their ground forces had almost 
exclusive rights to offensive action; and 
the saboteurs in the rear were many and 
Japanese-paid. That was in 1942. In 
1944 General Stilwell, on his small sec- 
tor of the Indo-Burma front, commands 
the air, holds the offensive on the ground, 
and directs the sabotage behind the 
Japanese lines. 

Since the first of the year General 
Stilwell has visited every part of the 
Hukawng Valley, in Northern Burma, 
where his troops are in action against the 
Japanese. He has mapped out his cam- 
paign by tramping the terrain himself 
and studying the lay of the land first- 
hand. There is no trail his American- 
trained Chinese troops are usirg in the 
area that he has not walked or driven 
to the end of—the end usually being the 
Japanese lines, the limit of the Chinese 
advance. On one occasion he took to the 
air in a Piper Cub and flew over future 
battlefields now held by the Japanese. 

General Stilwell’s American officers 
and men, scattered with. the Chinese 
troops in the jungles of the Hukawng, 
met Uncle Joe personally for the first 
time during his tour of the front. He 
squatted with them beside soggy trails 
to share their rations of cheese and hard 
biscuits. He discussed with them the 
problems they had met in the jungles, 
ate their bully beef and dehydrated 
vegetables, and stoically accepted with 
them the rain and the fog and the mud. 
And with it all, he earned from them a - 
growing respect and admiration for their 
commander. 


The General’s Jeep: Pfc. Windom M. 
Braud, dark, good looking, and as Ameri- 
can as his Deep South accent—picked up 
in Baton Rouge, La.—drove the Gen- 
eral’s jeep during his tour of the Hu- 
kawng Valley. In good democratic tra- 
dition Windom Braud never hesitated 
whenever he felt it necessary to give 
“Gen'l Stilwell” any advice he felt would 
help Uncle Joe win the war. And the 
amused “Gen” sat beside the driver and 
accepted his advice, too, if he thought 
it good. 

“Gen'l,” Braud said after manhandling 
the jeep through a boggy section of road, 
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“only way t’fix this piece’s jus’ lay bam- 
boo acrost it an’ cord’roy it.” 

“Yes,” said Gen’l Stilwell, biting hard- 
er on his cigarette holder to hold back a 
smile. “Guess you're right.” 

One day I asked Braud how he liked 
driving the General around. The General, 
Braud said, had ridden several hundred 
miles over roads and trails that were dan- 
gerous and tiresome. And never once, 
said Braud, had General Stilwell criti- 
cized his driving or made any suggestions 


. as to how a particularly difficult piece of 


terrain should be taken. ; 

“They don’t come no better’n Gen'l 
Stilwell,” Braud said. : 

That just about sums up the feeling ot 
all the Americans I met riding behind 
Uncle Joe Stilwell and his carbine. 

General Stilwell met Capt. William 
Cummings of Granville, Ohio, and New- 
ton Center, Mass., in the middle of some 
of the densest jungle in the Hukawng 
Valley. The handsome, graying former 
missionary teacher in Burma was survey- 
ing a new road through virgin jungle the 
Kachin guides hereabouts had claimed 
could not be penetrated. It was being 
penetrated by American bulldozers driv- 
en by dirty, bearded, tired Americans, 
and Captain Cummings and his crew of 
Kachins were out ahead of the penetra- 
tion, feeling blindly with their feet for 
the high ground in the rank jungle. The 
crew was a mass of scratches and ripped 
clothing, their faces filthy. One of the 
dirtiest of the crew, a major who had 
been out for 76 hours without sleep, told 
the General proudly: “They told us it 
couldn’t be done, sir. But we’ve done it!” 

Later the General said: “By God, an 
American likes to be told he can’t do a 
thing!” 





* NEWSWEEK 





Japs Hard Hit and Strategy Upset, 
But They’re Still Far From Licked 


Action continued strong in the Pacific 
last week, and the course of battle ran 
high on the Allied side: 


@ In a raid which bore the earmarks of 
a reconnaissance in force, a carrier task 
force commanded by Rear Admiral Marc 
A. Mitscher bombed Saipan, Tinian, and 
Guam in the mysterious Marianas Islands 
on Feb. 22. Detected the previous after- 
noon and subjected to continual aerial 
attack, the carriers nonetheless bored in 
and launched their planes on schedule. 
Against a loss of six planes, the American 
aviators in two attacks on Saipan and 
Tinian and one on Guam destroyed 135 
Jap planes and sank one cargo ship and 
a patrol vessel, damaged two cargo ships 
and seven small craft. The ships of the 
task force were not hit. Tokyo hinted the 
American force consisted of a least ten 
carriers and eight battleships. 

@ Parry Island, last Jap holdout on Eni- 
wetok Atoll, was cleaned up the evening 
of Feb. 22. The total garrison of the atoll 
was estimated at 3,000. — 

@ In the Southwest Pacific, Army troops 
operating from Arawe and Marines from 
Cape Clousseter made junction _ after 
more than two months of fighting on 
New Britain. In the 3,600-square-mile 
area the Japs had lost 7,000 men of the 
17th Division and the 65th Brigade (the 
latter contained elements of two divi- 
sions which had fought on Bataan). 

@ Allied airmen sank six merchantmen, 
one corvette, and two gunboats of a con- 
voy leaving battered Rabaul. 








Land-based planes tailed to defend this broken chain of Jap islands 


Newsweek—Fo 





@ The U.S. Navy revised its toll of the 
Feb. 16-17 Truk raid to 28 ships sunk 
(up four) and six probably sunk (down 
one). In addition, eleven other ships 
were damaged. 

But responsible prophets could not yet 
find victory in their gunsights. That 
would have to wait until Germany was 
finished up. A high American naval 
source considered the Japs worried but 
far from desperate and a long way 
from knocked out. Yet there was evi- 
dence that the Japanese position was de- 
teriorating. 


Significance 


Two years ago the Allies were taking a 
land, sea, and air licking from the Japs. 
The key to this was the enemy’s ability 
to concentrate overwhelming power on 
almost any point they chose. Now the sit- 
uation is directly reversed. 

Despite their power, the Japanese 
failed to occupy four major objectives 
which would have given them free range 
of the Pacific. These were Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Fiji Islands, and 
New Caledonia. Their naval initiative— 
imperative for Pacific warfare—was ma- 
terially reduced in the Battles of the 
Coral Sea and Midway. It was ended in 
the Battle of Guadalcanal. In the first 
six months of 1943 it passed into the 
hands of the Allies. us, from 1943 
on, Japan has been on the defensive. 





Links; Strategically, the Japanese con- 
ceived a sound defense system; tactically, 
thus far they have been unable to make 
it work. They planned a hedgehog of is- 
lands stretching from Singapore to Wake 
and from Formosa to the Solomons. Each 
island was to supplement the defense of 


‘its neighbors. Realizing that no island 


can be garrisoned heavily enough to re- 
pel a determined invasion, the Japs 
counted on their fleet and air force to do 
the heavy work in driving off amphibious 
attempts. They secured excellent naval- 
base sites; they built more than 100 
major air bases on the islands. 


Sea Power: Japan’s prewar fleet con- 
sisted of 10 battleships (8 more build- 
ing), 8 carriers (2 more building), 46 
cruisers (10 more building) , 125 destroy- 
ers (11 more building), and 71 subma- 
rines (7 more building). As of Feb. 22, 
United States Navy communiqués claimed 
the sinking of 2 enemy battleships, 6 
carriers, 28 cruisers, 66 destroyers, and 6 
submarines. Additional Japanese naval 
units have been sunk by fliers not under 
Navy control. 

And the United States Navy, crippled 
in battleships at Pearl Harbor a in 
carriers in the early days of the South 
Pacific, had come back with a bang. 
Though for years Japan has cloaked her 
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shipbuilding capacity in mystery, there 
was never any question of its approach- 
ing that of the United States. 


Steel Power: Before the war, Japanese 
steel production averaged 8,000,000 tons 
a year. It has been boosted probably to 
a top of 12,000,000. Considering all war 
demands, it is unlikely that this is suf- 
ficient to fully replace shipping losses. 
The Japs have lost an estimated 3,000,- 
000 tons of naval and cargo ship- 
ping. That the squeeze is tight is proved 
by extensive Japanese use of wooden 
barges. 

In support of island garrisons, the 
Japanese Navy has not risked its heavy 
units since Guadalcanal. It has made only 
feeble attempts to relieve the Solomons, 
none for New Britain, none for the Cen- 
tral Pacific. 


Air Power: American airmen on Gua- 
dalcanal proved conclusively that air 
defense of islands can work. But the Japa- 
nese have failed signally in its employ- 
ment. They have neither the planes, the 
pilots, nor the equipment to use it suc- 
cessfully. 

Before the invasion of the Central Pa- 
cific, competent authorities expected the 
Japanese network of air bases in the clus- 
tered islands to prove an excellent de- 
fense, even if not backed up by surface 
forces. The Allies were ready for inevi- 
table losses. But the concentration of 
American carriers—probably twenty or 
more have been used in some operations 
—plus better planes and pilots actually 
have made possible local superiority of 
United States carrier-based ‘planes over 
Jap land-based planes. The Japanese 
should have been able to bring in plane 
reinforcements from the island network. 


Usually, however, the attacked islands’ 


airfields have been torn up before its 
own planes could get off the ground. And 
the regularity with which Japanese bases 
have been taken by surprise points to 
another weakness—inferiority of their 
radio-detector equipment. 

The Japanese are hard put for planes, 


Truk Harbor: Jap ships churn the spacious waters of their coral-locked anchorage as the American planes attack . . . 
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...and the seaplane base on Dublon Island shudders under the blast 
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Off Jaluit in the Marshalls, the heavens fall on a Jap freighter 
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WAR TIDES 





the western invasion takes place. 


some other large land area. 


The opponent holdin 
permitted a range o 


the initiative residin 
And once committe 


leader can, if matters go badly. 
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A recent statement by Hanson 
W. Baldwin in The New York Times 
that “the operations in the Marshall 
Islands may provide much useful case 
history for the invasion of Europe and 
for other amphibious operations” is cor- 
rect within limits. However, it is too 
early yet to draw any blanket conclu- 
sions from the rapid Central Pacific 
successes which could cover precisely 
the amphibious operations now under 
way at the Anzio beachhead or those 
which will be undertaken later when 


A better analogy between Pacific 
operations and those in Europe will 
come when .major amphibious opera- 
tions are undertaken in China or in 


Thus far, the Central Pacific cam- 
paign is mainly a sea-air war, which 
differs essentially from a land-air war. 
sea control is 
action greater 
than that practicable in land warfare. 
The military leader may know exactly 
where he would like to strike, but he 
does not always possess the power of 
in the sea leader. 
to a line of pro- 
cedure, he cannot withdraw with the 
same facility and rapidity that the sea 


Mr. Churchill, in a recent report to 
Commons, made three statements more 
pertinent to present and future Allied 
operations in Europe than any conclu- 
sions drawn from the Central Pacific 
campaign. The first is: “This wearing’ 
battle in Italy occupies troops which 
cannot be employed in other greater 
operations and it is an effective prelude 


The Pacific Operations Don’t Resemble the Invasion 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


to them.” The second: “many people 
wonder why it was not possible to 
make a large amphibious turning move- 
ment either on the western or eastern 
side of Italy to facilitate the forward 
march of our armies.” Then he states 
that this was obvious to the Allied 
leaders and explains the impractica- 
bility of carrying out such a plan, since 
it depended upon the fleet’s being 
properly fitted in with the general 
Allied program of the year. 

The third statement: “Of course, the 
Partisans of Marshal Tito are the only 
people who are doing any effective 
fighting against the Germans now.” 
This refers to fighting in the occupied 
countries, but an inference might be 
drawn that the Allies would like to 
strike at the head of the Adriatic, the 
soft spot in the Mediterranean under- 
belly, where they would be quite sure 
to receive the support of Tito’s forces. 


The wearing war in Italy is one of 
attrition. There Hitler has sent eighteen 
divisions where, counting maintenance 
troops, probably something like a half 
million Germans are involved. The Al- 
lied plan seems to be not only to reach 
Rome, but to kill Germans, for those 
lost there won't fight on the western 
front. 

A war of attrition is being fought in 
the Pacific arena, but there, by cutting 
the supply lines, Japs die of disease 
and_ starvation. The objectives are 
much the same in Italy and in the 
Pacific, but the methods are different 
because the geography involved in the 
two campaigns is quite dissimilar. Once 
sea lanes are cut, supplies stop, but no 


bombing will cut entirely a military 
force’s land lines. Hence an analogy 
between the war in the Marshalls and 
that in Italy cannot be drawn too 
closely. 

Some adverse criticism has been 
made about the conduct of the war in 
Italy, and particularly on the matter 
of the beachhead landing at Anzio. But 
bad as the sea front and weather is, 
where else could the landing have been 
made? It could hardly have surprised 
the astute German leaders, and it 
would have been playing into their 
hands if the Allies had tried to move 
too fast into the interior and were ex- 
tended before the beachhead was thor- 
oughly consolidated. To move forces 
and supplies by sea to a beachhead, 
especially to an open sea front. in 
bad weather, is a slow process com- 
pared with the facility with which mili- 
tary forces on interior land lines can 
move. 

Kesselring may have marshaled his 
forces and then waited a bit to see 
what the Allies would do. When they 
didn’t take the bait but remained in 
an area where probably every foot of 
it could be covered by the heavy guns 
of naval craft, which could fire night 
or day, fair weather or foul, until the 
beachhead could be consolidated, then 
Kesselring struck, since he couldn't 
afford to wait longer. 


In short, it seems likely that more 
information will be gleaned, useful in 
the western invasion, from the opera- 
tions on the Anzio beachhead than can 
be learned from our present campaign. 
in the Central Pacific. 








and their types cannot match up in per- 
formance to the opposition. They are sev- 
eral years behind in design of engines. 
Currently, Allied aviators are knocking 
down Japs at a ratio of about 10 to 1. 

The Japanese have learned the advan- 
tages of self-sealing tanks and pilot ar- 
mor, and in recent months two new fight- 
er types incorporating these improve- 
ments have appeared. These are the 
Tojo, with a radial air-cooled engine, and 
the Tony, with an in-line liquid-cooled 
engine. But the engines do not develo 
the power of American models, and Al- 
lied pilots have little more trouble taking 
them than the old Zero. 

By last week the Marshalls and the 
Bismarck Archipelago were fast wither- 
ing on the vine. The enemy positions in 
the Marshalls were hopeless; on New Ire- 


land and New Britain they were little 
better. 

Rabaul and Kavieng were neutralized. 
Planes on Rabaul’s four airfields were re- 
ported by reconnaissance at a new low— 
less than 100. Repeated bombings failed 
to bring these fighters up. This may have 
been due to lack of gasoline: 

In anticipation of the eventual loss of 
Rabaul, the Japanese have begun build- 
ing up the island of Halmahera, to the 
west of New Guinea, as an air and naval 
base to fall back upon. The United 
States Navy has had its eye on Rabaul 
for use as a naval base since the start 
of the war. 


Strategy: There is little doubt that the 
Japanese expected the Gilberts, the Mar- 


shalls, the Solomons, and New Britain to 


“ 


be tougher actions for the Allies than they 
have been. At the same time they did - 
not plan for all-out resistance to hold 
these islands. 

Fleet action, or perhaps a diversionary 
Jap offensive, is all that now can stop the 
Allied Pacific push. Probably the Japs 
will begin big naval defense fighting at 
their inner island barriers—the Western 
Carolines, the Marianas, the Palaus, the 
Netherlands Indies, and almost certainly 
the Philippines. There they will be fight- 
ing on short communications lines; the 
United States’ will be stretched out over 
many thousand miles. Meantime, the 
Japs may be expected to make the occu- 
pation of all islands as costly as possible, 
hoping to sicken the Allies of bloodshed, 
and to sue for a profitable peace on the 
surrender of Germany. 
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* THE PRESIDENT ° 








Eleven Years of Roosevelt Rule 
Climax in Congressional Revolt 


Will President Back Down 
or Must Nation Face Grim Fight 
at Crisis of War Effort? 


Bloody revolutions have been fought, 
civil wars have been waged, and govern- 
ments have fallen on lesser issues than 
the one which Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
chose to usher in his twelfth historic year 
in the White House this week. Not in the 
whole sweep of the President’s epochal 
stewardship had the center of the crowd- 
ed stage been more wholly his. 

To the war-inflamed world, never 
able to fathom the bombast of American 
politics, it seemed as though the Roose- 
velt government itself was in danger of 
falling. To the people of the United 
States, only lately conscious of the im- 
pact that American politics can have on 
world affairs, it appeared that Mr. Roose- 
velt had precipitated a constitutional 
crisis which might easily overshadow the 
ill-fated Supreme Court fight of 1937 
before it could be resolved. . 

Specifically at stake was a $2,315,200,- 
000 tax bill. But actually it served main- 
ly as a powerful centrifuge to loose a far 
more fundamental and fearful issue—a 
complete and open break between an 
American President and his Congress at 
a moment when the nation was engulfed 


Riding together and walking alone: Barkley and Roosevelt in 1938. and the 


in the greatest war the world has ever 
seen. 

In the short view, the implications 
were awesome; in the long view, an op- 
timist could have hoped for a lasting rec- 
onciliation between the executive and 
legislative branches had not the wounds 
been ripped wide open last week by the 
combined actions of the President and 
his Majority Leader in the Senate—the 
big, bulky, and amiable Alben William 
Barkley of Kentucky. 


Commander-in-Chief 


On a cold gray morning last Christmas 
week, a group of limousines a block long 
roared down Constitution Avenue’s. broad 
expanse to the tune of backfiring motor- 
cycles mounted by police. The President 
and his commanding generals were re- 
turning, after 36 days, from the Cairo 
and Teheran conferences. 

A half hour later the President, tanned, 
wearing a lumberjack’s shirt, and jovial 
to the point of uproariousness, received 
Republican and Democratic Congres- 
sional leaders who had rushed to the 
White House to greet him. Their relieved 
joy at his safe return, their unstinting ad- 
miration for this man who could carry 
the gravest burdens of both America and 
the world on his shoulders and still in- 
fuse life and hope at every turn, were 
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plainly obvious. Whether Democrat or 
Republican, New Dealer or anti-New 
Dealer, these representatives of the peo- 
ple’s elected Congress knew that the man 
they looked upon was certain to go down 
as one of history’s giants and that they 
were eyewitnesses to his being. 

To most of them—certainly to Senator 
Barkley, a veteran of 31 years in Congress 
—the amazing capacity of this Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to grapple with problems 
on the gargantuan scale, his unequaled 
resiliency to man-killing tasks, his unique 
qualities of leadership, were nothing new. 

Had they not watched him seize the 
helm eleven years earlier when the na- 
tion’s whole economic structure tottered 
and witnessed him work night and day 
at a pace which caused aides to drop in 
their tracks but left him fresh and ready 
for more? 

Had they not seen him—the physically 
infirm—wage an exhausting political cam- 
paign in 1936 that piled up the amazing 
record of 46 out of 48 states won, plus an 
unheard-of 11,000,000-vote plurality? 

Had they not watched him bounce 
back from the blunder of the Supreme 
Court fight, an interim economic depres- 
sion, and an ill-advised “purge” attempt 
in 1938, to win an unprecedented third 
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Senator from Kentucky after last week’s break 
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Herbert Hoover handed over his office; Roosevelt and Jack Garner began a Congressional honeymoon . . . 


term over a canny adversary who accused 
him of wanting to push the country into 
the war then shattering Europe? 

Certainly. And yet the President’s un- 
failing flair for showmanship when he 
had scored and knew it, although no mys- 
tery to them, still charmed and fascinated 
them as one magician’s tricks entrance 
another. And they left the White House 
that morning helpless in the hypnotic 
belief that perhaps, after all, this warm- 
hearted session might mean that an era 
of better relations between Congress and 
the President was close at hand. 


The Four Messages 


Three weeks later President Roose- 
velt’s annual message on the state of the 
union went to Congress. It contained only 
a hint of the series of eee to come, 


but in retrospect a month later its import 
was clear. “Returning from my journey- 
ings,” said the President, “I must confess 
to a sense of ‘letdown’ when I found 
many evidences of faulty perspectives 
here in Washington . . . While the ma- 
jority goes on about its great work with- 
out complaint, a noisy minority maintains 
an uproar of demands for special favors 
for special groups. There are pests who 
swarm through the lobbies of the Con- 
gress and the cocktail bars of Washing- 
ton.” 

That night, over the radio, Mr. Roose- 
velt rebroadcast this message directly to 
the nation. It was the time-tried formula 
of championing the “people” against the 
“special interests.” ; 


“Stand up!” On Jan. 26, a second mes- 
sage went to Congress. It concerned it- 
self with the question of Federal vs. state 
control of soldier voting and it bulged 


with fighting words. In sum, Mr. Roose- 
velt accused a majority in both branches 
of Congress of perpetrating a “fraud on 
the soldiers and sailors and Marines... 
upon the American people.” Although 
conceding the right of the House to make 
its own rules, the President nevertheless 
demanded that it change them to cause 
every member “to stand up and be 
counted” on the Federal ballot proposal 
which he advocated. Sen. Robert A. Taft 
spoke the feelings of many a member 
when he termed the message an “insult” 
to Congress. 

With the tension between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches mounting 
hourly, the President prepared a third, 
although not unexpected communication 
—his veto of legislation to abolish the 
food subsidy program. The Senate and 
House had deliberately asked for it; Mr. 
Roosevelt gave it to them. “This bill,” he 
said, “is an inflation measure, a high- 
cost-of-living measure, a food-shortage 
measure.” 


“Listen!” On Feb. 18, a rumor that 
the it through —, veto “es a em 
sprea ugh Washington. Four days 
earlier Congressional leaders had frankly 
told the Chief Executive that unless the 
bill became law there would be no addi- 
tional taxes. Last week, Vice President 
Wallace, Senator Barkley, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, and House Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack—the “Big Four” 
went to the White House for their regular 
Monday morning conference. Mr. Roose- 
velt began reading them a first draft of a 
veto message. Barkley, supported by Ray- 
burn, protested vigorously against such a 
course. Barkley went farther. He would 
be forced to support any attempt to over- 
ride a veto. But Mr. Roosevelt, busy 


reading paragraphs here and_ there, 
showed little interest. The Big Four, 
their cause lost, went back to Capitol 
Hill to await the message. 


The Fuse Is Lit 


It was Washington’s birthday and the 
House had traditionally planned no busi- 
ness save the reading of the Farewell 
Address. But every member knew that a 
veto message lay on the Speaker’s desk, 
to wait until Rep. Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico had delivered Washington's 
hour-and-a-half final admonition to Con- 
gress: “The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power, ‘y 
dividing and distributing it into different 
depositories, and constituting each the 
guardian of the public weal against the 


invasion of the others, has been evinced 


by experiments ancient and modern . .. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in 
the way in which the Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there be no change by 
usurpation; for though this, in one in- 
stance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon. by which 
free governments are destroyed.” — 

As Anderson reached the end of the 
Farewell Address, a House reading clerk 
began Mr. Roosevelt's veto message— 
the first veto of a tax bill ever to be re- 
ceived by Congress in its 155 years of ex- 
istence. No other President had ever 
dared encroach on the carefully drawn 
constitutional authority of the Congress 
to say what kind and how much in taxes 
should be levied. Not that the Constitu- 
tion forbade a Chief Executive to do so, 
but tradition and precedent took full 


















. .. with Roosevelt's third term came a new Vice President, a war, and a Congress far from docile 


note of the fact that the founding fathers 
had intended that the power of taxation 
be lodged exclusively in the legislative 
branch. 

The message was the most caustic of 
Mr. Roosevelt's eleven years in the White 
House: “The bill is replete with provi- 
sions which not only afford indefensible 
special privileges to favored: groups but 
sets dangerous precedents for the future 
... It is not a tax bill but a tax relief bill 
providing relief not for the needy but 
for the greedy . . . It is not the fault of 
the Treasury Department that the in- 
come-tax payers are flooded with forms 
to fill out which are so complex . . . No, it 
is squarely the fault of the Congress .. .” 


The Explosion 


Alben Barkley was almost the last man 
the Senate could have expected to take 
the action that he did. In the politician’s 

arlance he was a wheelhorse, a party 

ack who would take orders from the 
White House and then proceed to carry 
them out regardless. When he rose by his 
desk in the Senate 24 hours later and be- 
gan a denunciation of the President, the 
effect was electrifying. His colleagues 
listened in hushed awe as Barkley, like a 
surgeon wielding a sharp scalpel, calmly 
cut the ties, one by one, that bound him 
to the White House. Sentence by sen- 
tence, paragraph by paragraph, Barkley 
took apart the President’s message, refut- 
ing it, scorning it, and castigating it. For 

is peroration Barkley seized upon Mr. 
Roosevelt’s assertion that the bill granted 
relief “not to the needy but the 
greedy.” 

“That statement,” cried Barkley, “is a 
calculated and deliberate assault upon the 
legislative integrity of every member of 





the Congress of the United States. The 
members of Congress may do as they 
please. But as for me, I do not propose to 
take this unjustifiable assault lying down 
. .. There is something more precious to 
me than any honor that can be conferred 
upon me by the Senate of the United 
States or by the people of Kentucky or by 
the President of this Republic, and that 
is the approval of my own conscience and 
my own self-respect ... 

“I have called a conference of the 
Democratic majority for 10:30 o'clock to- 
morrow morning . . . at which time my 
resignation [as Majority Leader] will be 
tendered . . . Let me say in conclusion 
that if the Congress of the United States 
has any self-respect yet left it will over- 
ride the veto of the President and enact 
this tax bill into law, his objections to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 


The Reverberations 


Like dynamite that tears a great 
wound in the earth, the Barkley speech 
blasted a chasm through an already ill- 
concealed breach between the executive 
and legislative branches. Its effect was 
instantaneous. As Barkley sat down, the 
usually dignified senators leaped to their 
feet almost* to the man, cast aside their 
own rules against applause, and gave the 
sober-faced Kentuckian a delirious ova- 
tion. Galleryites, ordinarily ejected at the 
slightest demonstration, joined in the din 
that rocked the chamber. Senators rushed 
to shake Barkley’s hand, forming lines 
for the privilege. 

At the other end of the Capitol, ven- 





*Vice President Wallace quickly slipped from the 


chamber at the close of Barkley’s speech, as did 


Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania. Two other New 


Dealers, Green of Rhode Island and Tunnell of 
Delaware, remained seated. 
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erable Robert L. Doughton of North 
Carolina, 80-year-old chairman of the tax- 
writing Ways and Means Committee, 
took the House floor to win a similar 
ovation when he too demanded that the 
President’s veto be overridden (see page 
40). At the White House, word was 
rushed to the President, who was absent 
from Washington, that all hell had bro- 
ken loose. It had. Congress, weary from 
compounded wounds that dated all the 
way back to the 1937 Supreme Court 
fight, had plumped for an open break. 


Mr. President 


In the eleven years that President 
Roosevelt had occupied the White House 
his relations with Congress had ranged 
all the way from the best enjoyed by 
any Chief Executive to among the worst. 
In the early New Deal days, Mr. Roose- 
velt liked to tell a story about his fifth 
cousin’s regard for Congress. In 1905, 
Theodore Roosevelt, then President of 
the United States, had remarked to gee. 
Franklin, a White House caller: “I wis 
sometimes that I could be for a little 
while both President and Congress too.” 

Twenty-eight years later, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had come as close to translating 
that wish into reality as could be im- 
agined without a change in the American 
tripartite form of government. From the 
White House in the crucial days of 1933 
went bill after bill, far-reaching measures 
which were banged through Congress in 
the short space of hours, frequently with- 
out debate, more often without study by 
committee. 

The White House, not Congress, was 
writing the law of the land. Gruff old 
Bertrand Snell, then Republican leader in 
the House, bespoke the temper of those 
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cyclonic days of New Deal reforms when 
he grudgingly gave ground with these 
words: “The house is burning down, and 
the President of the United States says 
this is the way to put out the fire . . . he 
is the man responsible and we must at 
this time follow his lead.” 

So terrific was the pace, so profound 
were the changes being wrought in the 
fundamental concepts of government's 
role, that the nation was dizzied beyond 
comprehension. At the White House, 
grateful callers fought for the chance to 
say “God bless you, Mr. President”; in 
Congress, the mere mention of his name 
produced ovations; in the streets of 
America the pictures of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt outnumbered all other forms 
of display. 

Bank Holiday! Economy Act! Relief 
Act! NRA! Gold Standard abandoned! 
Soviet Union recognized! Volstead Act 
repealed! AAA! Wagner Act! Reciprocal 
Trade Act! Silver Purchase Act! “Soak 
the Rich” tax law! WPA! Neutrality Act! 
Social Security! On and on, through 
the years 1934, 1935, 1936, stretched the 
honeymoon between the executive and 
legislative branches. The 1936 elections 
came and the country gave this panorama 





of reform a thumping vote of confidence, 
packing both branches of Congress with 
more and more Democrats, giving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt what he termed a man- 
date to pursue his triumphal course. 


The Paths Part 


On Friday, Feb. 5, 1937, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt dropped a bombshell into the 
lap of Congress. Without previous notice 
or conference with his legislative leaders, 
the President sent a message to Congress 
asking for authority to pack the Supreme 
Court to “bring legislative and judicial 
action into closer harmony.” Congress 
blanched. | - 

In the 168 historic days of the court 
fight that followed, a schism of irrepara- 
ble harm racked the two branches of 
government as they waged bitter warfare 
over the integrity of the third. When the 


. issue was finally settled and the President 


had reached his first major Congressional 
setback since he took office, clever hands 
attempted to stitch up the deep wound 
that had been inflicted. But it would 
not heal. Salt and more salt ate into 
the tissue. 

First, the House in 1938 wrecked the 
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President's reorganization bill. A few 
weeks later, Mr. Roosevelt struck back 
with his futile attempt to “purge” ten 
members of the Senate and House whom 
he blamed for his Congressional setbacks. 
In the autumn elections, the nation dem- 
onstrated its distrust of the proceedings 
in Washington by an injection of 90 new 
Republican members into the legislative 
blood stream. 

Southern Democrats, their Jeffersonian 
feet pinched by the New Deal shoe, be- 
gan more and more to coalesce with Re- 
publicans to attack Rodseveltian meas- 
ures. 

The war in Europe and fear that we 
would enter it, the issue of isolation vs. 
intervention, broadened and deepened 
the rift. The third-term question scorched 
still more souls, and despite the expres- 
sion of the American will for it in the 
1940 elections, dissidence continued to 
spread like an infection. 

The unifying shock of Pearl Harbor 
buried the disease under demonstrations 
of unity, but except on matters of military 
necessity, the piewcany fed on disputes 
over home-front policy. Rationing, price 
control, strikes in time of war, propa- 
ganda, even military strategy, found the 
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The Words That Drove the Wedge 
Roosevelt Barkley 
The measure . . . purports to increase the national reve- In order . ... to belittle the amount of revenue provided . . . the 





nue by a little over $2,000,000,000. Actually [it] will enrich 
the Treasury by less than $1,000,000,000. 


At the same time it cancels out automatic increases in the social- 
security tax which would yield $1,100,000,000. 


The nation will readily understand that it is not the fault of the 
Treasury Department that the income-tax payers are flooded with 
[complex] forms. No, it is squarely the fault of the Congress .. . 
in using language not even a dictionary . . . can make clear. 


It has been suggested by some that I should give my approval to 
this bill on the ground that having asked 
the Congress for a loaf of bread to take 


President has resorted to one of the most unjustifiable methods of 
calculation it is possible to conjure up, which obviously was handed 
to him by a mind more clever than honest. 


Social security . . . is no more to be regarded as income in the 
Treasury than the money obtained in the sale of War Bonds. 


If [that statement] was made by anybody who ever sat in a tax 
committee, it was a deliberate misstatement in order to place upon 
Congress the blame for universal dissatisfaction with tax com- 
plexities. 


That piece of . . . crust constitutes a sum large enough to pay two- 
thirds of the expenses of the mustering-out 
pay for the armed services . . . which Con- 





care of this war for the sake of this and 
succeeding generations, I should be con- 
tent with a small piece of crust. 


1 might have done so if I had not 
noted that the small piece of crust con- 
tained so many extraneous and inedible 
materials. 


It grants relief from existing taxes which 
would cost the Treasury at least $150,- 
000,000 and possibly much more. In this 
respect it is not a tax bill but a tax re- 
lief bill, providing relief not for the needy 
but for the greedy. ~ 





1 return herewith, without my approval, 
H. R. 3687, entitled “An Act to Provide 
Revenue, and for Other Purposes.” I re- 





gress passed only a few weeks ago, and 
which the President himself recommended 
and signed. 


To refuse this small piece of inedible crust 
is the same as if a starving man were to 
say to his would-be benefactor, “Unless 
you serve me with a full eight-course din- 
ner I will not eat a bite.” 


That statement . . . is a calculated and 
deliberate assault upon the legislative in- 
tegrity of every member of Congress. The 
members of Congress may do as they 
please. But . . . I do not propose to take 
this unjustifiable assault lying down. 





. . . If the Congress of the United States 
has any self respect yet left, it will over- 
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ride the veto of the President and enact 
this tax bill into law, his objections to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 
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HEY DID IT more as a friendly 
gag than anything else. 


But when they put that plaque up 
there beside the other trophies their 
host had won, they were sincere in 
wanting him to know that his Four 
Roses Old Fashioneds rated a special 
token of appreciation. 


Perhaps your guests will never go 
so far as to award you a trophy for 
serving drinks made with Four Roses. 
But you can be certain they'll find 
some way to tell you how extra spe- 
cial your cocktails are! 


Perhaps, these days, you can’t al- 
ways get Four Roses when you ask 


Guess which trophy the guests gave him 


for it. But if your dealer is tempo- 
rarily out of it, please be patient and 
try again. He’ll be getting more, soon. 


FOUR ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whis- 


kies— 90 proof. Frankfort Distillers 
Corporation, New York City 





“Man, that’s fine tobacco” 


that’s LUCKY STRIKE & 


tobacco! 
yes, LUCKY STRIKE — 
means fine tobacco 
.S/ MET. 
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President and Congress differing at every 
turn. . 

Last year, then, Congress began taking 
the New Deal apart. The National Re- 
sources Planning Board, the National 
Youth Administration, the Bituminous 
Coal Commission, and the crop-insurance 
program all were legislated into limbo. 
The President fought back with long and 
detailed messages, for the most, part 
temperate in tone, but bitter in spirit. 


To those in Washington who were ° 


witnesses to the spreading fissures which 
undermined relations between the two 
branches of government, the explosive 
eruption last week was not unexpected. 
To them; it had only been like guessing 
at what particular moment the burning 
fuse would reach the magazine. 


Significance-——— 


When President Roosevelt’s veto of the 
tax bill brought the patience of the easy- 
going Alben Barkley to an abrupt end, it 
unleashed the boldness in not one but 371 
men. In their leaderless way they had 
floundered for years, sniping here, nee- 
dling there at Presidential proposals 
which their political systems could not 
digest. But'in no instance had any single 
man shown that flaming brand of leader- 
ship necessary for an amalgamation of 
all insurgent factions into one cohesive 
bloc. © 

In the emotionally charged atmosphere 
which Barkley’s historic act generated, 
Congress made its decision. Its surface 
evidences were the votes of 299-95 and 
72-14 in the House and Senate respec- 
tively, by which the veto was overridden 
roughshod, and the unanimous action of 
Senate Democrats in accepting Barkley’s 
resignation as Mr. Roosevelt’s hand-picked 
Senate leader and reelecting him as their 
own. But it was surface stuff only. Ac- 
tually, Congress crossed a Rubicon from 
which there was no turning back. 

It declared its own unswerving inde- 
pendence, rightly or wrongly. In effect, 
it gave notice to the White House that 
if a retreat must be made, the White 
House would have to make it. Like a 
wise general, the President did just that, 
in a letter proposing what he knew would 
happen whether he approved it or not— 
the reelection of Barkley. 

What the coming months hold in store 
depends largely on Mr. Roosevelt. The 
President has never been known to back 
away from a fight, particularly with Con- 
gress. He loves them. So do most of his 
advisers. Like any victor in a skirmish, 
Congress already has given evidence of 
leniency towards its foe. Friends of the 
White House believe that the shock of 
Barkley’s act has also mellowed the Presi- 
dential attitude. But neither leniency nor 
pellooway has as yet removed the basic 
causes of the schism. Should the Presi- 
dent choose to fight it out, many a 
trained sideline observer fears the worst. 
Congress sg 8 decide to take the rest 
of the New Deal apart between now and 
the election. 


, 
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The only immediate beneficiary 
of the Barkley rebellion was Senator 
Barkley. He instantly acquired im- 
mense prestige. Democratic senators 
who a year ago were demanding his 
scalp voted to reelect him with enthusi- 
asm and at least temporarily are his 
admirers. His prospects of returning to 
the Senate from Kentucky this fall al- 
most certainly are improved. 

If Barkley had been a clever, cal- 
culating politician, which he is not, he 
could not have contrived a maneuver 
so much to his advantage. There is ev- 
idence that colleagues hostile to the 
White House and previously cool to 
him had told him that if he would re- 
sign in protest against the tax veto 
they would promptly vote him back 
into the majority leadership. Certainly 
they had been needling him—especially 
his confreres on the Senate Finance 
Committee. But Barkley’s outburst was 
the honest cry of a man who had been 
stung beyond endurance. 

With skill and good judgment, Bark- 
ley should be able to make himself 
a weighty influence. He now goes to 
the White House as the representative 
of all the Democratic senators instead 
of as a Presidential favorite elected by 
a margin of one vote, exacted by ex- 
treme pressure. But will these senators 
recognize an obligation to follow their 
leader, thus chosen, when their opin- 
ions vary with his? Judging from past 
experience, they will not. Barkley’s day 
of triumph may be short. 

There will be, however, conscien- 
tious efforts to improve the workin 
relationship between the President an 
the Democratic majorities in the Sen- 
ate and the House. These will be made 
not only by the White House but on 
the Hill For the active politicians are 
almost unanimously agreed that Mr. 
Roosevelt is the only Democrat who 
stands a chance of election to the Pres- 
idency in 1944. A few Democrats on 
the Hill, most of them Southerners, 
would rather have a Republican Pres- 
ident than a fourth term. But most of 
them, regardless of personal feelings 
and differences over domestic policy, 
want Mr. Roosevelt reelected. 


The shock felt at the White 
House was, of course, severe. We may 
be sure that, at least for a time, the 
President will do more listening and 
less talking. He will watch the lan- 





Congress's Revolt and the Election 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


“conservative members of his party. 


guage of his messages more closely. 
But whether the White House contri- 
bution to amity will be much more 
than an improvement in method and } 
manners is doubtful. 

This conclusion follows almost au- 
tomatically from a survey of the dif- 
ferences over policy between the 
President and some of the more 


Military strategy and foreign policy 
are not at present involved. In these 
areas, the President enjoys the support 
of most Democrats on the Hill. 

Nor are New Deal reforms directly { 
involved. The President is not advo- 
cating any new ones of importance. § 
Moreover, he has cleaned out or 
side-tracked most of his New Deal 
administrators and advisers. Most of 
the important departments and agen- 
cies concerned with the management 
of the war and of the home front dur- 
ing the war are in the hands of Repub- 
licans, businessmen, and conservatives 
or middle-of-the-road Democrats such 
as Byrnes, Clayton, Marvin Jones, Jesse 
Jones, Cordell Hull, and Fred Vinson. 

The concrete differences are chiefly 
over the domestic wartime measures 
—over civilian mobilization and the 
control of inflation. The President’s 
record on this front is vulnerable at } 
several points, especially in his earlier 
handling of labor, the ineptitudes of 
the Treasury, and his delay in endors- 
ing universal service. But on the 
whole, the President stands for “hard” 
policies, while the conservative Demo- 
crats and most of the Republicans in 
Congress stand for “soft” policies. 

Neither party in Congress has a na- 
tional program for the domestic war- 
time front. As usual, most of the mem- 
bers think in local or state terms and 
respond to the special pressures most 
actively applied to them. There is only 
one national program in the picture. 
That is the President’s. Part of it has 
never been enacted, owing to the op- 
position or indifference of Congress. 
Most of the rest of it has been and re- 
mains under direct attack from Con- 
gress. Inflation has been controlled as 
well as it has been only by extreme 
exertions of the Executive branch. 

The test now before the Democrats 
in Congress is whether they can get 
together with the President on a home- 
front war program that is truly na- 
tional. 
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Explosion Over Tax Bill Veto 
Blows Congress Into Top Seat 


Breakdown of Votes Shows 
Southern Democrat-GOP Group 
Strongly Entrenched in Power 


Not since the day after Pearl Harbor 
had the House of Representatives been 
so jammed. Tensely the visitors sat for- 
ward and watched a tall, old man rise 
up with a determination that belied his 
80 years. Two days earlier, Robert L. 
(Muley) Doughton, beloved chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
had made a declaration as memorable in 
its way as that of Sen. Alben W. Barkley. 
Faced with the first Presidential veto of 
a tax bill in history—this one the labored 
brainchild of Doughton’s own committee 
—the North Carolinian had called the 
message “a reflection on our integrity or 
intelligence or both . . . I couldn't main- 
tain my self-respect if I didn’t vote to 
override the veto.” 

Now the House saw the spectacle of 
the Administration’s chief fiscal lieutenant 
in Congress leading the attack upon the 
Administration’s chief fiscal idea. Dough- 
ton had kept his promise. Heavily he 
addressed the chair: “Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question.” Within an 
hour the House voted 299 to 95 to enact 
the new revenue measure into law over 
the veto. The Senate acted with similar 
dispatch the next day: Its vote, 72 to 14. 
Both chambers went well beyond the 
two-thirds majority needed to override: 
the House by a pointed 3 to 1, the 
Senate by an even more rebuking 5 to 1. 


Veto: For a reporter, the day before 
the President’s message arrived, Dough- 
ton had thus prophetically assayed Con- 
gressional reaction to a possible veto: “It 
depends on how he puts it. If he says it 
one way, we may vote to override, and 
if he says it another way, we may want to 
wait and think it over. E 

No sooner had the reading of the veto 
message begun than Congress knew its 
course. The language was perhaps the 
most incendiary of the eleven-year Roose- 
velt regime (see paze 33). on 

Specifically, the President listed these 
objections to the $2,315,200,000 revenue 
bill: (1) it went too far below the Ad- 
ministration-asked-for $10,500,000,000; 
(2) it barred the automatic doubling of 
the social-security tax from 1 to 2 
cent and thus postponed the buildup of 
the social-security fund at a time when 


people could afford it; (3) it ended by - 


Dec. $1 the government’s authority to 
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Doughton led the House against the veto 


renegotiate war contracts; (4) it failed to 
simplify tax returns (5) it played favorites 
by retaining the Victory tax—thus keep- 
ing on the tax rolls those at the bottom of 
the income scale—while grantfg “exten- 
sive concessions” to corporations reorgan- 
ized in bankruptcy, to mining groups, 
natural-gas companies, commercial air- 
lines, and the lumber industry.* 

From the oldest to the. youngest, anti- 
Administration or otherwise, Capitol Hill 
reacted with electric shock toward what 
it regarded as an unwarranted assault 
upon its prestige. Aside from the purely 
political implications pointed up by Sen- 
ator Barkley’s ensuing resignation (see 
page 33), the rebuttals on_ technical 
grounds came thick and fast and bi- 
partisan. 


Republican Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg: In objecting to the freeze of social 
security rates, [the President] “is not ve- 
toing Congress but his own Secretary of 
the Treasury, who a that no in- 
crease in payroll taxes would be justified 
in 1944.” 


Democratic Sen. Walter F. George, 
Finance Committee chairman: “If the 
President thinks it is proper to increase 





wy Steve Early later estimated 
of the tax veto would save 
lent taxes on from 


a 
the sale of lumber at his Hyde Park estate. 


the burden of taxes on the American 
people, he would have approved this bill 
and asked for immediate consideration 
of other revenue-producing measures.” 


In the House, Doughton and Repre. 
sentative Knutson, ranking minority 
member of Ways and Means, spoke for 
nineteen of the committee’s 25 members 
in a bipartisan statement of justification: 
“Congress was simply being realistic in 


- recognizing that there is a limit to the 


ability of the American 
taxes, even in time of war 

Dissents were few. The nation’ 
two. top labor leaders, CIO President 
Philip Murray and AFL President Wil. 
liam Green, endorsed the veto “whole. 
heartedly”—thereby inviting open Con. 
gressional speculation that their bias 
stemmed from a tax-bill provision re. 
quiring labor unions to file annually non. 
taxable financial statements showing re. 
ceipts and expenditures (the veto mes. 
sage did not mention this clause). But in 
Congress itself, those upholding the Pres. 
ident’s stand were inundated in the storm. 


Significance-—— 


Beyond the obvious conclusion that 
the veto explosion had immeasurably 
strengthened the legislative branch in 
its dealings with the executive lay an- 
other fact of equal portent in the political 
future. Widely overlooked, a detailed 
breakdown of the Congressional votes to 
sustain and override provided a possible 
index to the geo-political situation which 
the fourth-term drive must face. 

Generally speaking, the vast bulk of 
anti-veto votes in both the Senate and 
House were (a) Southern Democrat, (b) 
Republican, and (c) rural. Again attest- 
ing to the power of the Southern Demo. 
crat-GOP coalition, the House majority 
to override (total: 299) included 199 
Republicans and 99 Democrats, mostly 
from non-metropolitan areas; the parallel 
Senate vote (total: 72) included 32 Re 
publicans and 89 Democrats. 

Of the minority voting to sustain, the 
House produced 89 Democrats and 3 Re- 
publicans; the Senate, 18 Democrats and 
1 Republican. Mostly they represented 
well-populated industrial centers in the 
North and West—a sign that members 
believed organized labor was still pretty 
definitely behind the President. 


Charles McNary 


He was a Senator who rarely made 4 
speech. Mostly he would stand up, shoot 
his starched white cuffs, say a few words, 
and sit down—but he had a great deal of 
influence. He was a liberal Republican, 
yet admired by liberals and conservatives 
alike. In 1940 he was Wendell Willkie’ 
running mate. He was Charles L. Mc 
Nary of Oregon. 

On Feb. 25 McNary died in Fort 


people to pay 


> 
e 


_ Lauderdale, Fla., where he had gone 


after a brain operation last November. It 
had been thought he was recovering, and 
on Feb. 24 his party colleagues had re 


— 





HE DRIVES A WEAPON 


ERE’S A FIGHTER ... the man in the 

cab of the truck. A fighter. On 

wheels. Through dismal days and storm- 

tossed nights he keeps his cargo rolling, 
whether it’s two tons or twenty. 


He’s at it from dawn to dark and back 
again. More miles. More hours. More 
tonnage. More work than ever before. 
Proving, day after day on the highway, 


that a truck line is the shortest distance 


between two points! 
He speeds food to market... he rushes 


vital war material from mine to mill, 
from sub-contractor to assembler, from 
factory to ordnance depot. 


More than fifty thousand American 
communities would be stranded with- 
out the man in the 
cab of the truck. They 
would have no other 
way to get their goods 
out ...no way to get 


goods in, 


The truck he drives is two years old, 
at least. More likely it’s six. But he car- 
ries on, in spite of shortages—of trucks, 
of repair parts, of gasoline, of tires, of 
manpower-—shortages of nearly every- 
thing he needs in his business except the 
will to win. He drives a weapon. For his 
business is the same as the business of 
the man in uniform ... it is the business 
of Victory. 

A good share of the trucks which keep 
America’s highways alive with the essen- 


tial traffic of war are Internationals. Per- ' 


formance made them the Jargest-selling 
heavy-duty trucks on the market. And the 
same toughness, the same dependability, 
the same economy of operation that put 


them in the lead in the days of peace | 


keeps them there in 
these days of war. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


KEEP YOUR OLD TRUCKS 
ROLLING 


“It’s a big job trucks are doing—a job 
they must keep on doing. That means 
your trucks must be maintained, must 
be kept in tip-top shape. International 
civilian truck service—the nation’s larg- 
est company-owned truck service organi- 
zation—is now a wartime service, more 
alert than ever. No matter what your 
make or model of truck, let Interna- 
tional Dealers and Branches keep your 
trucks rolling on the warpath to Victory. 

And boost highway maintenance in 
your community! 


* 


INTERNATIONAL v3 
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elected him floor leader and chairman of 
the Republican conference. The party's 
plans were hopeful and McNary’s 26- 
year record of shrewd, effective work in 
the Senate gave him a key place in them. 

But the death of the 69-year-old West- 
erner made the capital’s already feverish 
political situation all the hotter. With 
Congress massed in revolt over the Presi- 
dent's tax-bill veto, McNary’s passing was 
a loss to the President. For though he 
heartily opposed delegation of excessive 
powers to the executive, he had played a 
statesmanlike part in uniting his fellow 
Republicans with the New Deal at such 
times as he believed the country would 
benefit thereby. 

Now, while personal grief over Mc- 
Nary’s death was widespread, there was 
no overlooking the political problem it 

_ raised. At the same Thursday meeting at 
which they had named the Oregonian 
floor leader and conference chairman, the 
Senate Republicans had chosen Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg vice chairman, and 
Sen. Wallace H. ite Jr. assistant floor 
leader. These two were to act for Mc- 
Nary until he could return to his post. 

Both thus became logical candidates to 
succeed McNary permanently. Other pos- 
sible heirs were Robert A. Taft and John 
A. Danaher. Should the choice be post- 


7 ed until the next C , White i 
The world’s highest =o Fae reese 


leader. 


stand ard of living? | In Oregon, Gov. Earl Snell refused to 


There’s a reason why America has the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. It’s a natural product of free enterprise. 











Under the American competitive system, a producer must give 
his customers quality merchandise at a fair price ... and keep 
improving his product . . . if he is to remain in_ business. 
Furthermore, free enterprise gives the individual the opportu- 
nity to advance to the limit of his ability. Thus it creates the 
‘buying power to keep industry moving forward and keep living 
standards high. 





Associated Press 
Congresswoman? Helen Gahagan 
—Mrs. Melvyn Douglas in private we 
: ee and herself an actress—last week 

BALL AND ROLLER threatened to give Clare Boothe pao 
= competition in the Congressiona 

BEARINGS = glamor sweepstakes. Now Democratic 

wa National Committeewoman from Cal- 
ifornia, Miss Gahagan announced she 


J Ss : ILADELPHTA ~.. | J would run for Congress from the 
See ere Sd | Fourteenth District (Los Angeles ). 
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‘And this is perhaps our most famous imprint — 


* Catvert has distilled only war 
alcohol since October 8, 1942 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, N.Y. C. 


ANY a beautiful friendship has been 
cemented when someone has sug- 

gested a Manhattan made with Calvert 
Reserve. For this celebrated whiskey has 
an oh-so-delectable way of blending with 
—rather than overpowering —the other 
ingredients in a mixed drink. And its 


a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve’’ 


flavor caresses the critical 
palate! Today, when fine whiskies are so 


subtle “‘soft”’ 


scarce...when every precious drop of 
Calvert Reserve is drawn from a limited 
supply of rare, ever-diminishing stocks*, 
it is more than ever before... .“‘the choicest 
whiskey you can drink or serve”! 


Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Gram Neutral Spirits 
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say whom he would appoint in McNary’s 
place. But in November the state must 
choose a man to fill the remaining four 
years of the term McNary won at the 
polls in 1942, and Snell himself is a like- 
ly contender. 


Unfortunate Ambiguity 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has had to 
take a good deal of the bitter along with 
the sweet of First Ladyship during the 
last eleven years. Her response to both 
usually has been a warm, curiously ap- 
pealing smile. 

In the last few weeks the smile must 
have come pretty hard. Widespread re- 
production of a letter from the Presi- 
dent’s wife—apparently a hasty letter and 
certainly a cryptic one—had rekindled 
throughout the South the old resentment 
over Mrs. Roosevelt’s tireless champion- 
ship of the Negro race. 


Clippings: Last month W. T. Straub, 
56-year-old Illinois Central conductor on 
the Memphis (Tenn.) to Paducah (Ky.) 
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run, sent Mrs. Roosevelt a note and en- 
closed two clippings from The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. One was a news 
story. The other was an editorial on the 
same subject, which read in part: 

“On Wednesday night a group of 
Negro soldiers . . . descended upon Rip- 
ley (Tenn.) with the apparent intention 
of taking the town apart. 

“By the time they had left in custody 
of military police, Sheriff Oscar Griggs 
had been shot and Night Marshal M. C. 
Brooks had been so badly beaten that a 
rib was broken and a hand injured. 

“The South has had enough of this. 
It has had too much.” 

The news story said also that a Negro 
was killed and another wounded. 


Critic: In his note Straub declared: 
“You have used your position as wife of 
the President off the United States to 
bring the cause of just ‘such affairs into 
being. As the injured and dead multiply, 
I assume your satisfaction will increase. 
Reckon I'd better stop as after all the po- 
sition you occupy should be respected 








TRE WHITE HOUSE 
WAS MINGTON 


@ear uw. Straud: 
1 have your letter of January 2 


with its enclosures. 


—_ 


These articles 


ere ead reading for you - not for ae. 


Sincerely yours, 


Flan Veli 


even though the occupant thereof has de. 
graded it to the extent that respect fo; 
either is difficult.” 

When he received Mrs. Roosevelt's 
answer, Straub was “flabbergasted.” She 
had written: “Dear Mr. Straub: I have 
your letter of January 2 with its enclos. 
ures. These articles are sad reading for 
you—not for me. Sincerely yours, Elea- 
nor Roosevelt.” 

The Southerner professed his reluc. 
tance to believe that the First Lady 
meant that “racial troubles are welcome 
incidents and indicate to her a progress 
in her campaign for secial equality.” But 
champions of Mrs. Roosevelt had their 
own interpretation. Admitting that her 
reply had been unfortunate in its am. 
biguity, they asserted that her intent had 
been merely to rebuke Straub—to make 
him feel that “racial troubles” could be 
laid not to her but to the Straub type of 
thinking. 


Postscript: While Southern newspa- 
pers were still widely reprinting the 
Roogsevelt-Straub exchange (more than 


had too much. 
In the 
Gaid that 


N D : 

‘tt the necded proper relationship between 
the Army and the civilian populations is to 
be sustained, better disciplinary control 
must be maintained or negro troops ree 


we say. has had enough! 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Southern papers copied Mrs. Roosevelt’s reply to race-touchy clippings 
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The only shoe that is made to walk the way your feet 
walk. If you could get a show-down on all kinds of 
shoes you'd find that only Wright Arch Preserver 
shoes are scientifically designed so that normal feet 
can walk normally. Different so many ways that it 
takes 14 basic patents to cover the radical departures 
from ordinary shoe-making. You can feel the differ- 
ence between Wright Arch Preservers and all other 
shoes with the first step you take... because you're 
walking as nature intended you should walk. And 
because Arch Preservers are easy on your feet, your 
feet are easy on them so that they keep new shoe shape 


The DREXEL, in black or brown 
calf. Your first vigorous step 
in these grand shoes should be 
toward the purchase of another 
War Bond. 


and style months longer than ordinary shoes. That’s 
a discovery worth making. Go to the nearest Arch 
Preserver shoe store and try a pair. If you don’t know 
the address, write us for it, and for your copy of our 
new illustrated booklet. E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Dept. No. N-3, Rockland, Massachusetts. 


WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


SHOES 


For Women, Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. For Boys, Gerberich- 
Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. In Canada, For Men, Scott-McHale, London, Ont. — 





| Christmas for Service Men 


In Southern California thousands of them were 
away from home. So the Los Angeles Times: 
joined with the USO in a citywide “Home 
Hospitality” campaign. Result — homes and 
*thomeless”” were brought together . . . with 
trees, turkey, trimmins’ and good time for all. 






You can still size up a newspaper by advertising 


linage and circulation. And the Los Angeles 






Times rates top spot by those scores. 
But for the long-haul, measure a newspaper by the INTEREST it creates for 
—and receives from— its readers! There can be no better guide. 
Like Los Angeles itself, The Times has something going on all the time ... 


a continuous round of activities . . . a variety that creates interest for all. And 











these Times events break one attend- 
ance record after another! 

What does this add up to? Pro- 
vide interest for all and you get 
response. You prove again the read- 
ership that makes the Los Angeles 
Times “Everybody’s Newspaper’! 
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80 in all have thus far featured The Mem. 
phis Commercial Appeal’s pictorial lay. 
out) few noted that Straub had died 
suddenly of heart disease on Feb. 9. 


Dewey Maneuver 
Supporters Fear Wisconsin Sidestep 
May Discourage Convention Support 


In his newly refurbished executive of- 
fices in Albany, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
briskly pursued the affairs of New York 
State, on the face of it far away from 
the national political arena. To his foes, 
the attitude of the No. 1 Republican 
Presidential hopeful* smacked of coy- 
ness. To his friends and to Dewey him- 
self, his aloofness was quite consistent 
with his avowal not to campaign actively 
for the nomination. 

But whether or not he would have it 
so, a political storm last week played 
about Dewey’s head—some of it gener- 
ated by the Governor himself. In New 
Jersey the state legislature passed—and 
Gov. Walter E. Edge signed—a law dras- 
tically rehauling state primary machinery. 
It eliminated the preferential primary, 
provided that would-be delegates to the 
national conventions must get the written 
consent of their choice for Presidential 
candidate in order to bracket their names 
with his, and prohibited the primary 
ballot from listing the names of Presiden- 
tial aspirants presented by petition (ear- 
lier the same day such a petition had 
been filed for Dewey). Proposed by Lloyd 
B. Marsh, Wendell Willkie’s New Jersey 
floor manager in 1940, the legislation was 
denounced as a deliberate stop-Dewey 
device, and a court fight threatened. 


“My Situation”: On this unneighbor- 
ly bickering Dewey remained silent. But 
he voiced his “strongest disapproval” of 
official primary maneuvering on his be- 
half in a state farther west: Wisconsin. 
There a slate of 24 delegate-candidates to 
the Republican National convention re- 
ceived urgent telegrams from the New 
York Governor asking them not to use his 
name. To Bernhard Gettelman, head of 
the group, Dewey wired: “I wish you 
would . . . tell them that I will deeply 
appreciate their understanding of my sit- 
uation.” 

Just what was Dewey’s “situation” 
won varying interpretations. Willkicites 
crowed that the Governor was afraid to 
come out and fight their man in states 
where Willkie had announced plans to 
stump. But Dewey forces insisted he 
could not have acted otherwise while he 
was still not an avowed candidate. They 
agreed that his avoidance of a primary 
showdown with the other leading GOP 
contender would keep people guessing up 
to convention time—and thus make him 





*A Gallup Poll this week found Dewey the Repub 
licans’ leading choice throughout the country, with 
45 per cent of GOP support against 21 for Wilikie, 19 
for MacArthur, 7 for Bricker, and 5 for Stassen. 
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all the more available for a genuine draft 
call. But they admitted the Governor’s 
timing might have been poor—calculated 
to discourage local politicians from work- 
ing in his behalf for fear they would find 
themselves out on a Wisconsin-like limb. 

That Dewey forces actually feared 
such a possible defection of organiza- 
tional support by convention time ap- 
peared in an apparently inspired front- 
page story in The New York Times two 
days after Dewey's Wisconsin bombshell. 
It quoted unnamed “supporters” as reas- 
suringly pointing out that “neither the 
Governor nor his friends and advisers 
are unaware . . . that substantial num- 
bers of delegates who have made no pub- 
lic commitments as to cancidates intend 
to vote for him on the first bailot . . . This 
situation is said to be perfectly accept- 
able to the Governor.” 

Thus obliquely encouraged, seventeen 
of Wisconsin's pro-Dewey slate announced 
they would ignore Dewey’s telegram and 
stay in the delegate race under his ban- 
ner (Wisconsin does not require a candi- 
date’s consent). Five others decided to 
yield to his wishes and withdraw. 


Balancing the Draft 


President Roosevelt ordered a sweep- 
ing draft-board review last week of all 
men deferred for occupational reasons— 
with special attention to the 930,000 non- 
fathers under 26 in industry and agricul- 
ture but with a careful eye as well to the 
4,000,000 others so deferred. 

Shedding new light on the armed 
forces’ needs for “the crucial campaigns 
this year,” the President estimated that 
they were still short about 200,000 trained 
men: “We are well equipped in food and 
munitions but their production has drawn 


overheavily on our stock of manpower. 
It is time to strike a new balance... 
Selective Service has not delivered the 
quantity of men who were expected... 
Today, as a result, we are forced to 
emasculate college courses and trained 
divisions and other units . . . The nation’s 
manpower pool has been dangerously de- 
pleted by liberal deferments and I am 
convinced that in this respect we have 
been overly lenient.” 


Points of Honor 


Outside of religious communities, prob- 
ably nobody leads a more rigorous and 
carefuliy regulated existence than mem- 


bers of the Wenger branch of the Men- | 


nonite sect in Lancaster County, Pa. 
Strict tradition governs their conduct 
from birth to death. They shun automo- 
biles, radios, electric lights, telephones, 
the theater, and the movies as works of 
the devil. Changing styles do not af- 
fect their somber garb, nor modern think- 
ing their sober ideas. 

With all this the Mennonites prize 


_ their individual independence. And none 


is more independent than Aaron H. Mar- 
tin. When rationing started, he refused 
to apply for ration books. A prosperous 
farmer, he set about making shoes for his 
third wife, Salome, and five children of 
his second marriage. He even tried pro- 
ducing his own sugar and other food- 
stuffs for which points were needed— 
going without what he couldn't raise. 
Last week Martin was through with 
his fight. Having sold his 80-acre farm 
for $9,550, he and his family were bound 
for Mexico and greater freedom. It was 
no sudden decision: several months ago 
he visited the state of San Luis Potosi 
to look over farming prospects. Absence 








Associated Press 
Mennonite Martin (fourth from left) took his family south of the ration border 


of rationing pleased him; and the peons, 
he found, were “mighty friendly.” On 
Washington’s birthday, with his wife and 
four of the children he was on his way 
south. The eldest, a boy of 19, was left 
behind: the draft law made his departure 
illegal. 

Martin left most of his money behind 
in a Lancaster bank until he could make 
arrangements to buy a farm and horses, 
Left behind, too, were six children of his 
first marriage. With some of the elders 
of the community they had tried in vain 
to persuade Martin not to go. 

Finally, Martin washed his hands of a 

new rationing complication. 
@Last week the OPA began distributing 
2,000,000,000 ration tokens—red and 
blue discs of laminated, vulcanized fiber 
slightly smaller than a dime. The red to- 
kens (1,100,000,000 in number) are for 
use with the meats—fats stamps—and the 
900,000,000 blues for use in buying proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables. The house- 
wife will be able to hand over stamps, 
get tokens in change, and then spend the 
tokens with or without stamps. 


Up in the Air 


Three weeks ago the House Select 
Committee investigating the Federal 
Communications Commission _ listencd 
while Donald Flamm, ex-owner of radio 
station WMCA in New York, testified 
that the sale of his station in December 
1940 had been made under pressure from 
the FCC and “greased from the White 
House down.” Flamm said that he had 
previously turned down offers of more 
than a million dollars but had been in- 
timidated into selling WMCA for a mere 
$850,000 to Edward J. Noble, former 
Under Secretary of Commerce and re- 
cent purchaser of the Blue network. 

A full investigation was promised by 
Eugene L. Garey, counsel to the commit- 
tee both under its original chairman, Rep. 
Eugene Cox of Georgia, and under Cox's 
successor, Rep. Clarence Lea of Cali- 


- fornia. Among those Garey planned to 


subpoena were Thomas Corcoran, former 
White House adviser, and Leslie Roberts, 
former WPA radio executive. But before 
any of the star witnesses could be called, 
the committee announced it would dis- 
continue the investigation pending com- 
pletion of Flamm’s New York court action 
to have the sale invalidated. 

Last week Garey and his staff re- 
signed, charging the three-man Demo- 
cratic majority on the committee with 
whitewashing the investigation. The 
committee’s two Republicans, Louis 
Miller of Missouri and Richard Wiggles- 
worth of Massachusetts, also considered 
resigning. They claimed publicly that 
Garey’s resignation “under pressure” was 
“one more result of obstruction, intimida- 
tion, and sabotage” by the Administra- 
tion and “the white-robed Richelieus of 
the Palace Guard both past and present 
. . . to conceal from the public per- 
nicious activities of the FCC.” 
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“Turning Points” to Victory 





BEACHHEAD BRAWL-BUGGY 


The very essence of sea-borne invasion is the amphibious 
troop carrier that literally wades into the enemy and “slugs 


_it out” in typical American fashion. Engineering magic 


enables this versatile vehicle to drive itself from ship to 
shore, secure a four-wheeled foothold and deepen the 
beachhead for safe debarkation of more men, munitions 
and supplies. It is often the turning point of invasion suc- 
cess — and its own “turning points” are ball bearings. _ 
Amphibious vehicles have hazards other than bombs 
and bullets. Mechanically, they must resist the corrosion 


: FAFN Mi cittaniiines 


of sea water, the abrasion of sand, and the whole range of 
global war’s temperatures from Arctic to Equator. To 
meet these conditions, Fafnir Ball Bearings are engineered 
to resist trouble while they deliver smooth, dependable 
performance in vital parts of practically every type of 
war machine. 

They will be just as carefully engineered to serve in 
untold numbers of applications and deliver friction-free 
performance in coming peacetime products. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Junket 


Campaign trip by streetcar, as reported 
by John U. Terrell of NEwsweex’s Wash- 
ington Bureau: 


Tipped off there was to be an election, 
I unde a short political excursion in 
Washington. 

Going up to the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters in the Mayflow- 
‘er Hotel, my first stop was in the lobby 
to buy a long cigarette holder and a lit- 
tle donke Be pin. These purchases 
were made to show open-mindedness. 
Besides, it was best not to be mistaken 
for a Republican spy. 

The Democrats have about twenty 
rooms and suites on the second floor of 
the Mayflower. Sen. Hugh Butler prob- 
ably would call the setup “lavishly ex- 
travagant,” or something, but impartial 
journalism leads us to the word “spiffy.” 
That word will do also for the young 
lady receptionist who sits behind flowers 
and a little sign which says: “Miss Bill 
Williams (Texas) .” 

“It will be a pleasure to show you 
around,” she said with a twinkle. Before 
I could even agree with her, she cried: 
“Ah! Here’s Mr. Michelson!” 

The cigarette holder and the pin were 
good enough credentials for Charles 
Michelson, the venerable publicist, who 
hasn’t believed there is such a thing as 
a Republican party since 1929. That was 
_ the year he started the fourth-term cam- 


paign. 


Beautiful Simplicity: Beckoning me 
after him, he _we noiselessly along the 
corridor. I only had time to glance into 
rooms as we went by, but the over-all air 
of affluence was conspicuous. Before we 
reached Michelson’s bower, the soft car- 

ts, pleasant lights, subdued walls, and 

ne furniture had put me in a spending 
mood. 

“You can see,” explained Michelson, 
“it’s just like any other simple business 
office. Just plain rooms with desks and 
chairs in them.” 

Knowing where it’s going, the Demo- 
cratic Committee isn’t very busy these 
days. There are only about 30 persons on 
the staff, including Robert E. Hannegan, 
the new chairman, and Paul Porter, who 
will direct publicity while Michelson dis- 
tills it. 

Bouncing up from his littered desk, 
which stands beside a cabinet radio, Michel- 
son led me across the hall into a corner 
suite. Two _ were whispering there. 

“You shouldn’t do that. on office time,” 
he reproved, and they giggled. 

He opened the door of an office which 
had no one in it. Except that it was a 
little larger, it was much like the others, 
contained a big mahogany desk, some 








upholstered chairs, an urn lamp, a thick 
carpet, and some photographs. 

“It’s Mr. Hannegan’s,” said Michelson. 
“He’s out.” 

Leaving, I peeped in more doors, saw 
two more girls whispering, and one girl 
typing ... maybe a letter for Hopkins. 


Old Massa GOP: Feeling the need 


of a change, I walked three blocks up | 


Connecticut Avenue to the Republican 
National Committee headquarters. The 
GOP occupies a four-story red-brick man- 
sion on the front of which are a small 
front porch, not large enough for a cam- 
paign, and two tall white pillars which 
might have come right out of the solidest 
part of the South. 

It was so easy to get in without a 
disguise that you gained the impression 


almost anybody would be welcome. Here 
was no luxury but an air of the by-gone 
splendor of another age. In almost every 
room was a fireplace and mantel. Efh- 
cient-looking desks, rows of filing cabi- 
nets, typewriters, and duplicating ma- 
chines could not destroy the rich atmos- 





International 


Embassy aides relished Churchill's cigars 


phere created by tall windows, dark pan- 
eled walls, mahogany book shelves, and 
inlaid floors. 

James P. Selvage, the publicity direc- 
tor, was out trying to get a piece in The 
Chicago Sun. His aide, Bob Pritchard, 
however, was right on the job and it was 
hardly a minute until we were shaking 
hands with Harrison Earl Spangler him- 
self. The chairman, a big ruddy man, was 
up to his neck in letters, no doubt all of 
them from people who don’t want Will- 
kie. I just looked at the plain desk, the 
plain wooden chairs, mumbled some 
plain words and didn’t mention politics. 
Neither did Spangler. 


Built to Stay? Steered by Pritchard, 
we climbed to the fourth floor, startled 
two men who were reading newspapers, 
and started down again. There are 37 


rooms in the mansion. Where the walls 


. are not paneled, they are painted a deli- 


cate green. I poked my nose into the ac- 
counting department, which was busy as 
heck, then into the women’s department, 
which was deserted. Next I looked in the 
research section, which is something the 
Democrats don’t have .and don’t need. 
They know everything. 

There are 50 people on the Repubii- 
can staff. I saw most of them, and they 
acted as if they knew what they were 
doing. There was confidence in the air. 

I had just taken leave when a familiar- 
looking man entered. It couldn’t be him, 
I thought, and hurried back. Sure 
enough, it was Robert E. Hannegan, the 
Democratic chairman. He had come to 
pay a social call on his rival, Harrison 
Earl Spangler. There are some things in 
politics I will never understand. 


Puff 


When Prime Minister Churchill was in 
Washington last fall, he received thou- 
sands of cigars as gifts from friends and 
well-wishers. As each box of smokes ar- 
rived at the British Embassy, it was 
turned over to Scotland Yard men. The 
names and addresses of the senders were 
noted, and each donor received a letter 
of thanks from Churchill, who was truly 
appreciative. But the Scotland Yard men, 
fearing a plot of some sort, wouldn't let 
the Prime Minister smoke one of the 
cigars, most of which were expensive 
brands. When Churchill went home, the 
cigars were left at the Embassy. Attachés 
still are smoking them. 


Hope 


Loud laughter resounded in the office 
of Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. Aides wondered and finally put the 
question straight to the boss. What was 
it that tickled the curmudgeon’s fancy? 
Ickes, chuckling, flourished a-letter re- 
ceived from a young lady employed in 
the department. It advised the Secretary 
that she was resigning her position be- 
cause of “anticipated pregnancy.” 














W JILL my car last for the dura- 
tion? This is the question in 


everyone’s mind who depends on a car 
for daily transportation. Well, the 
chances are that it will... provided 
it gets the right kind of attention. 
Your Texaco Dealer has serviced 
many cars that have clocked over 
70,000 miles. And he’ll'tell you how 
they do it. The secret, is regular care! 
So get the car-care fis pee your 
Texaco Dealer regal 
every 60 days or every 1000 
miles, whichever comes. first. 
Give him time Zo. 


mend the things | it needs 


keep it in top condition. That is how 
to keep little troubles from becoming 
big ones. 

Use Insulated Havoline Motor Oil 
and prevent needless engine wear — 
lubricate your car regularly with 
Marfak, the .chassis lubricant that 
sticks to its job. 

Start now! See your Texaco Dealer 
today! 


For Your Enjoyment ... 2 Great Radio Programs 


FRED ALLEN: Every Sunday 
night. See your. local news- 
paper for time and station. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA: Com- 
plete broadcasts of great 


* 


LAAZ more mniles 


HAVOLINE 


MOTOR OIL 








Symbol of top quality motor oil. A leader be 
40 years — proved in all 48 States. The Havoline 
can has. gone to war, but the quality of the oil is 
still 100% pre-war! 
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SMOKE MEANS TROUBLE ANDO WASTED GAS 
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How to haul 100 tons per minute - by PUS} 





- A new era is here in bulk transportation - 


‘F you are running a mine; operating 
ha steel, copper, cement or alumi- 
num mill; building a great dam, or 
contemplating a similar postwar de- 
velopment job — you know how much 
advance planning, marshalling of 
equipment and timetable scheduling 
it takes to assure continuous delivery 
of raw materials at a rate of even a few 
hundred tons per hour. 


Picture, then, a transportation system 


capable of delivering up to 100 tons 
per minute all day long, that can be 
started, slowed down or stopped at 
will, and speeded up again by simply 
pushing a master control button. 


This split-second flexibility of control 
is an exclusive feature of the Goodyear 
long-distance conveyor belt line, or 
“rubber railroad.” From loading to 
discharge point, all movement of ma- 
terial is regulated from one central 
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master switchboard — regardless of 
whether the belt line is only a few 
miles long or several score! 


With this simplicity of operation go 


other money-saving advantages that 
recommend installation of Goodyear 
conveyor belt haulage systems on all 
big-tonnage jobs. Among these are 
extremely low operating and mait- 
tenance costs, continuous all-weather 
operation, and highest capacity deliv- 
ery per day coupled with lowest cost 
per-ton-mile, 

















eather 
deliv- 
st cost 


or postwar development, get the full 
story from the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
echnical Man. See him, too, for your 
current needs in belting, hose and 
other industrial rubber goods— prod- 
ucts of the same skill that makes 
| Goodyearconveyor belts the world’s 
first choice. Write: Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
California—or phone the nearest 
Goodyear Industrial Rubber Goods 


Distributor. 


Deflection 

, eOus 

Belt cushioned by pneumatic idlers t instantané i 
—preventing damage to belt and locauze 


The charge for amortizing initial investment is usually the 
big factor in ton-mile-cost for any transport system. It is 
important, therefore, to protect the initial investment by 
bringing the equipment through to tong life. 


Just one of the means developed by Goodyear to make 
/ its belts last longer is shown in the above sketch. 


OOD ZYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











textiles ? lubricants ? adhesives ? 


Even we know only a little of what you might do with 
it... yet. Trimethylceyclohexanol (you pronounce it try’- 
meth’-il-sy’-klo-hex’-an-ohl) is a new industrial chemical 
by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
«..made with atoms obtained from common substances 
rearranged into molecules that are not known to exist 
in nature. 

What’s this new synthetic organic chemical good for? 
No one yet knows all of the useful things it might be 
made to do. If you are technically minded you'll find 
some of the facts so far discovered in the italicized para- 
graph at the right. Whatever your interest, you will be 
glad to know that this new chemical has potential uses 
in the making of such things as medicines, plastics, 
lubricating oils, and adhesives. 

In their service to industry as incubators for 
raw materials, the laboratories of this Unit of 
UCC are continually developing such new 
chemicals, An almost predictable percentage 
of them prove to be extremely valuable. Out of 
hundreds already developed have come scores 
from which scientists in industry have devel- 
oped useful products of many kinds. 

Some of the chemicals are used to make 
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Model of Molecule 


insecticides ? pharmaceuticals ? 


| 





for quantity production of vitamins and life-saving drugs. 
Still others make possible improved cosmetics, plastics, 
textiles, photofilm, insect repellents, anesthetics ... and 
hundreds of things of benefit to you in your daily life. 

Through continuing research which is developing new 
materials out of common substances, CARBIDE AND CAR- 
BON CHEMICALS CORPORATION is helping to make many 
things more plentiful or more useful. And the research of 
this one Unit ... in that field which often must appear 
to the layman as “unknown chemicals” .. . gives you an 
idea of what the combined research of all UCC Units in 
many basic fields means to you. 

Vv 

As Trimethylcyclohexanol is one of the newest additions to this 
family of synthetic organic chemicals, its story is still incomplete. 
It is an alcohol with a high boiling point (388° Fahr- 
enheit). At room temperature, it is a white solid with 
an odor like menthol. It dissolves in other alcohols, 
gasoline, benzene, ethers, and vegetable oils like linseed 
oil, but does not dissolve in water. It can be supplied 
in carload quantities if and when the need arises. 

Technically minded men and women can obtain in- 
formation on the properties and uses of more than 160 
other products of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation by writing for Booklet F -3, “Synthetic 
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superior anti-freezes. Others are raw materials °f Trimethy 
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Organic Chemicals 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [ag New York 17,N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 

Haynes Stellite Company Corporation 

United States Vanadium ELE CARBONS & BATTERIES 
Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

The Oxweld Railroad Service Plastics Division of Carbide 
Company and Carbon Chemicals 

The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Corporation 


plastics ? 
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European Political Complexities 


Highlighted by Churchill Speech 


Questions of Polish Border, 
Yugoslav Rivalry, Italian Rule 
Still Hamper Allied Relations 


As every statesman knows, the end of 
the war will bring surcease only in fight- 
ing—and not in political tribulation—to 
the world at large. Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden said as much last week 
when he told the House of Commons 
that in his experience he could remember 
no period when foreign policy was so dif- 
ficult to conduct as now. 

At that very moment, Eden was cuei- 
ing with a portentous difficulty. M.P.’s 
had charged that by kowtowing to Rus- 
sia, Britain already was laying the foun- 
dations of new “spheres of influerce”— 
the system that always has bred power 
politics in the past. Eden denied it, say- 
ing that as between Britain, the United 
States, and Russia “no spheres of influ- 
ence have been agreed to by anybody.” 
But the critics were not appeased. One 
even accused Prime Minister Churchill of 
being “a Charlie McCarthy for Marshal 
Stalin.” 

Basically, the cause of the row was 
Moscow’s rough handling of the Poles in 
the Polish border question. Specifically, 
the criticism concerned a speech the pre- 
vious day by Prime Minister Churchill 
himself, in which he expressed sympathy 
for the Poles but went all out for the 
Russians on the question of their strategic 
western frontiers. 

In this instance, Churchill spoke with 
outstanding frankness. But so he did, too, 
about the political complications in Yugo- 
slavia and Italy. In all three countries, 
meanwhile, those complications multi- 
plied: 


Poland: In his speech, Churchill re- 
minded Commons that “we ourselves 
have never in the past guaranteed on be- 
half of this government any particular 
frontier line to Poland” and said about 
the Curzon Line that it “deals at any rate 
impartially with the problem.” 

Then came the thunder: “Twice in her 
lifetime Russia has been violently as- 
saulted by Germany . . . Russia has the 
right of reassurance against future attacks 
from the west, and we are going all the 
way with her to see that she gets it, not 
only by the might of her arms but by the 
approval and assent of the United Na- 
tions.” He told how he had spoken with 
Stalin on the subject at Teheran and how 
Stalin had assured him that Russia want- 


ed a “strong, integral, independent Po- 
land.” The Prime Minister reiterated how 
he felt Poland should be recompensed— 
“At the expense of Germany both in the 
north and in the west.” 

Churchill’s remarks gained a sour re- 
ception among Polish circles in London. 
And three days later Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk’s Cabinet, in a note to Eden, 
reportedly protested Churchill's remarks 
and once again refused tc accept the 
Curzon Line as frontier. 

This intransigent attitude was matched 
in Moscow by a renewal of press attacks 
on the Polish exile regime. The Polish 





Moscow’s pet Poles, Mme. Wassilewska 
and General Berling, spoke up for Stalin 
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language publication Wolna Polska, or- 
gan of the Soviet-sponsored Union of. 
Polish Patriots, described the recent for- 
mation of a “National Council” inside 
Poland as “a crushing blow to the émigré 
Fascist clique” and stated it had a “com- 
plete right to speak in the name of the 
nation and represent its interests.” 

The Wolna Polska is run by Wanda 
Wassilewska, head of the Union of Polish 
Patriots and wife of the new Foreign 
Commissar of the Ukrainian Soviet Re- 
public (Newsweek, Feb. 21). She works 
closely with Maj. Gen. Zigmund Berling, 
Commander-in-Chief of the First Polish 
Army Corps in Russia. Moscow uses 
Mme. Wassilewska or General Berling to 


. needle the Polish government-in-exile. The 


latest example occurred last week when 
General Berling assailed Lt. Gen. Wla- 
dislaw Anders, commander of the Polish 
legions which left Russia for the Middle 
East in 1942 (some of them recently 
went into action with the Allies in Italy). 
Berling asserted that many_ of these 
soldiers would prefer to leave Anders and 
rejoin the Poles in Russia. He said some 
of Anders’s men had wired him, in effect: 
“The path to Poland is shorter through 
Smolensk than through Rome.” 


Yugoslavia: The central character in 
the Yugoslav political tangle was young 
King Peter. The story bubbled over like 
a dime thriller. First, Moscow reported 
from Cairo that “Fascist” agents had at- 
tempted to assassinate the 20-year-old 
monarch. The Yugoslav government-in- 
exile at Cairo denied it. Then London 
hinted that Peter was virtually a prisoner 
of his own government. The exiled gov- 
ernment denied that one too. 

Unperturbed, the same London tip- _ 
sters now insisted the boy king had sent 
an urgent appeal to. Prime Minister 
Churchill, pleading to be rescued from 
his Cairo situation so that he could con- 
fer with Allied leaders. In this episode, 
the king was portrayed as a captive of 
“The White Hand,” an old Yugoslav se- 
cret organization which sought to oppose 
the Yugoslav Partisans of Marshal Tito. 

From all this it became clear that King 


‘Peter wanted to contact Tito—who re- 


cently denounced the monarch’s govern- 
ment (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 3)—and seek 
some sort of agreement with him. Evi- 
dently that was much to the liking of the 
British Government. For here again 
Churchill spoke out. He told the Com- 
mons how Gen. Draja_ Mikhailovich’s 
guerrillas had first fought the Germans. 
Then he added: “General Mikhailovich, 
I much regret to say, drifted gradually 
into a position where some of his com- 
manders made accommodations with Ger- 
man and Italian troops, which resulted 
in their being left alone in certain moun- 
tain areas and in return doing nothing or 
very little against the enemy.” That was 
the first official British confirmation of 
the charges constantly leveled against 
General Mikhailovich by the Partisans. _ 

From there, Churchill passed to Tito’s 
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250,000 Partisans. “Of course,” he said, 
“[they] are the only people [in Yugo- 
slavia] who are doing any effective fight- 
ing against the Gérmans now,” holding 
down fourteen of the twenty German 
divisions in the Balkans and becoming 
the crux of a “National and unifying 
movement . . . In Marshal Tito the Par- 
tisans have found an outstanding leader, 
glorious in the fight for freedom . . . I 
can assure the House that every effort in 
our power will be made to aid and sustain 
Marshal Tito and shis gallant bands.” 

As for King Peter: “We cannot dis- 
associate ourselves in any way from him,” 
although he had suffered in the eyes of 
the Partisans by the association of his 
government with General Mikhailovich. 
And yet another episode in the drama 
showed how the British hoped to bridge 
the gap between Peter and Tito. , 

This time the chief actor was Gen. 
Dushan Simovich, one of the most widely 
known Yugoslav leaders abroad and the 
engineer of the anti-Axis coup d’état in 
Yugoslavia in March 1941. Now living in 
London, Simovich en Feb. 19 broadcast 
an appeal to “all true patriots” in Yugo- 
slavia to rally to Tito’s banner. Thus he 
became the first noted Serbian leader to 
line up behind Tito. 

Simovich’s importance as a British- 
backed intervener was enhanced by the 
fact that he was the first Yugoslav to set 
up a government in exile in London after 
the fall of his country. However, he was 
forced to resign by a unanimous vote of 
his Cabinet in January of 1942 and had 
since stayed in the background. Now, 





however, although some Yugoslavs re- 
garded him as a difficult and crusty meg- 
alomaniac, he looked like the logical man 
to set up a new government aligned with 
the king and effect a compromise with 
the Partisans. 

As the various episodes fell into place, 
the plot moved ever faster. This week it 
brought another highlight. That was the 
néws that Capt. Randolph Churchill, 32- 
year-old son of the Prime Minister and 
the first M.P. ever to be trained as a 
paratrooper, had arrived at Tito’s head- 
quarters.* Last seen publicly at the Te- 
heran conference, young Churchill was 
believed to have parachuted into the 
midst of the Partisans soon after the turn 
of the year. 


Italy: In Italy, Allied support for Pre- 
mier Pietro Badoglio’s government spon- 
sored by King Victor Emmanuel was 
predicated from the start on military ex- 
pediency—it was the only government 
which could sign the armistice and sur- 
render the fleet. Of that, Churchill re- 
minded the Commons. And as an instance 
of how the Italian armed forces were 
serving the Allies he revealed that nearly 
100 Italian warships were in service in 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

The Prime Minister clung:to the view 
that probably no other government could 
be formed in Italy now that could com- 


*The elder Churchill already had revealed that “a 

a ord don, now Lieu- 

Deakin, parachuted into Yugoslavia 

nearly a year ago, remained with Tito eight months, 

was once wo with the marshal by the same 

bomb. Since then a larger British mission has gone 
to Tito in the same manner. 











Fernando Sosa 


Toss-Up: One of the most remarkable pictures ever taken in a bull ring, this 
photo shows Silverio Pérez, Mexican matador, as he was tossed by a bull during 
a recent corrida at Mexico City. Pérez, whose agony is reflected in his expres- 
sion, was gored for twenty seconds. He was severely injured but is recovering. 


mand the same obedience from the Ital- 
ian armed forces. He summed it up with 
homely eloquence: “When you have to 
hold a hot coffee pot it is better not to 
break off the handle until you are sure 
that you can get another equally con- 
venient and serviceable, or at, least that 
you will find a dishcloth handy.” 

Churchill’s stand provoked immediate 
protests from some liberal circles in Great 
Britain as well as in Italy. The important 
London. magazine, New Statesman and 
Nation, assailed it as “Darlanism.” In 
Naples, Count Carlo Sforza asserted that 
“the great mass of Italian soldiers and 
heroic patriots fighting in Northern Italy 
have lost all respect for the King.” 

The Italian Committee of National 
Liberation, comprising six political par- 
ties, also shied at the Churchill statement 
And when the Premier on Feb. 24 an 
nounced the formation of a five-man 
“Purge Commission” to deal with Fascists 
and collaborators and named Col. Tito 
Zaniboni, a veteran anti-Fascist, as it: 
head, the Italian Socialist party prompt 
expelled Zaniboni from its ranks. 


To-Do Over Spain 


The problem of making “neutral’ 
Spain truly neutral again occupied Alliec 
leaders last week. In the House of Com. 
mons, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eder 
announced that the United States ana 
Britain had jointly made a series of de 
mands on Gen. Francisco Franco's gov- 
ernment aimed at ensuring its “strict and 
honorable” neutrality; he revealed alsa 
that Britain has asked its ally Portugal 
to take urgent steps to halt the flow otf 
Portuguese wolfram to the Reich. In 
Washington it was disclosed that the 
American embargo on Caribbean oil ship- 
ments to Spain, clamped down early this 
year (NEwSwEEK, Feb. 7), would be 
continued in March, pending a settle- 
ment with Spain. 

How much Spain’s pandering to the 
Axis had ruffled important American 
feelings was shown in two domestic inci- 
dents, not directly related to the negotia- 
tions with Spain. First, Attorney General 
Francis Biddle announced he would take 
steps to denaturalize Isidoro Conde Fer- 
nandez of Puerto Rico, since Fernandez 
was a member of Franco's Falangist 
movement. Then, Rep. John M. Coffee of 
Tacoma, Wash., denounced Franco as 


. “Hitler’s faithful puppet” and demanded 


that the United States sever diplomatic 
relations with Spain. 
Significance 

Despite this to-do, there was every 
reason to expect an agreement with Spain 
before long on terms which the United 
States had already outlined, including a 
cutting down of Spanish shipments of 
wolfram (an important steel hardener) 
to Germany and the snuffing out of 
Nazi espionage facilities (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 7). 

The fact that the Allies had plenty on 
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“NELLY GETS ANOTHER ONE!...She’s a Bofors gun...and - 
she’s filling the sky with tons of steel...with flak so thick those 
Japs could walk on it. Suddenly a flaming torch falls through the 
night...another Jap for Nelly!” 


SS SS 


ould 


Chrysler Searchlight Reflectors and 
Bofors guns are used together on 
our battleships for night fighting. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


“Nelly” was a tough gun to make... she used to require so 
much handwork that only a few could be produced in a year. Today, certain of her precision 


parts are finished by a revolutionary process called Superfinish ... the same process that 
gives Chrysler engines the smoothest moving parts in history. Thanks to Superfinish and to 


the employment of other automotive methods, the production of parts for Bofors guns has 
been. speeded incredibly since Pearl Harbor. 


Ce oH RYSLER 


Industrial Engines * Marine Engines * Marine Tractors * Navy Pon- 
toons * Harbor Tugs ° Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts * Tank Engine 
Assemblies * Tank Parts * Airplane Wing Panels * Fire-Fighting 
Equipment ° Air Raid Sirens * Gun Boxes « Searchlight Reflectors. 


CIVISION OF CURYSLER CORPORATION 
THE WATION-WIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 








And it isn't done with mirrors! It's done electronically 
— with SOUNDSCRIBER, the revolutionary office 
and portable business recorder. 





**When on trips, the boss takes 
along the handy portable Sound- 
Scriber recorder. Wherever he 

- is, he can dictate at the flick of 
a switch...letters, memos, in- 
structions. He records impor- 
tant interviews with customers, 
too. 


“Then he puts the featherweight Sound- 
Scriber discs into an envelope — mails 
them back to me each day just like letters. 
Back at the home office, I listen, follow 
his instructions, and file those discs which 
need not be transcribed. This saves me a 
lot of typing. Those I do type are done 
easily becaise the SoundScriber trans- 
scriber reproduces his voice so clearly. 
When the boss returns, his work and my 
work here are both right up-to-date.” 


No wonder men of affairs and their secretaries say Sound- 
Scriber is indispensable. It saves hours of time and hard 
work, gives a new accuracy and realism 
to business communication...enables them 
almost literally to be in two places at once. 


You can obtain SoundScriber equipment for essential war 
work, and probably for important postwar planning. Write 
for details to The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. N-10, 
82 Audubon St., New Haven 11, Conn. 

Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 
Each mailable, fileable 


7” SoundScriber disc, of 

wafer-thin unbreakable 

partic. records for a 
TRADE MARK 


clarity. 








f hour with realistic 
Electronic Business Recording Equipment 
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the Frenco govetaaiidike-conechelie since 
Mussolini's fall—had tended to soften 
Spanish truculence. More important, the 
oil embargo, if continued, would com- 


platy paralyze Spanish economy. Those 


actors were too much for Spain to buck. 

Indeed, almost the only opposition to 
a settlement reputedly came ove Span- 
ish Cabinet members having an interest 
in the wolfram mines, notably Commerce 
Minister Demetrio Carceller Segura. For 
a total embargo on wolfram shipments 
to Germany might also mean an embargo 
on those to the Allies, since a truly nev- 
tral government cannot oneuny discrim- 
inate between belligerents. The Allies, 
however, have ample supplies and have 
been buying the Spanish product largely 
in order to keep it from reaching the 
Germans. Nevertheless, the original Am- 
erican demand for a complete embargo 
may be modified so as to allow a mini- 
mum—say 50 tons monthly—to go to 
Germany, and to the Allies if they want it. 

As for demands that the United States 
sever relations with Madrid, that is ob- 
viously completely out of the cards. Such 
a step would benefit only Germany, 
which would get all the wolfram it want- 
ed while the Allies would be deprived 
of supplies of Spanish mercury and cork, 
and an important listening post as well. 


Finnish Tightwire 

Guns still went off occasionally on the 
Russo-Finnish front. Officials wouldn't 
talk. But peace dickerings between Mos- 
cow and Helsinki continued mysteriously 
last week. 

On Feb. 23, Dr. Juho K. Paasikivi, 
former Finnish Premier who traveled to 
Stockholm early last month to head up 
the unofficial peace delegation, flew back 
to Helsinki, accompanied by his wife 
and by the trades-union leader Eero 
Vuori. The other two reported peace 
envoys, Leo Ehrnrooth, Minister of In- 
terior, and Juho Eljas Erkko, former 
Foreign Minister, already had returned. 

Paasikivi left Stockholm as tongue- 
tied as he had been throughout his ten- 
day stay at the Grand Hotel—one of the 
world’s busiest rumor factories. Gravely, 
he waved aside queries about a return to 
the Swedish capital before long: “I’ve 
been here too long already.” Back home, 
he wouldn’t even admit that he had 
seen Mme. Alexandra Kollontay, the So- 
viet Ambassador to Sweden. 

Then rumors began buzzing in Lon- 
don. One said the Russians had invited 
the Finns to a peace parley in Moscow. 
Another had it that Paasikivi took Soviet 
terms to Helsinki and that these were 
less harsh than had been expected. Rus- 
sia, it was reported, proposed that the 
1940 borders be regarded as final and 
demanded that the seven divisions of 
German troops remaining in North Fin- 
land be interned or isolated for the 
duration. This story asserted the Reds 
did not insist on occupation of Finnish 
territory or a change of government, and 
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GIVE NOW — BRING THE RED 








Rev. Thomas Hooker and followers, including Governor Haynes and Roger 
Ludlow draw up “Fundamental Orders,” 1639, in Hartford. From the mural 
by Albert Herter. (Courtesy, Connecticut Stale L ibrary and Supreme Court.) 


Concerted Action is 
an American Tradition 


The. ‘Fundamental Orders” is generally believed to 
be the first written constitution adopted in the North 
American colonies. It is notable that this instru- 
ment, like similar documents in the American 
tradition, resulted from the concerted action of a 
number of citizens, each contributing his part. 


This is what we know as representative government. 
But it is even more than that; it is the pooling 
together of special talents to make for more efficient 
accomplishment. 


The Great American Group of Insurance Companies, 
by coordinating the specialized talents of its indi- 
vidual members, offers policyholders an insurance 

rogram that is comprehensive as well as economical. 
Vou can benefit by having one of its 16,000 
conveniently located agents—or your own 
broker—describe how the various kinds of insurance 
zea ‘ou need may be molded into one program—each 

d in proper relationship to the other. 
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agreed to leave the question of repara- 
tions to’be settled later. 

The chief hitch seemed to lie in the 
question ‘of how: to neutralize the 100,- 
000 Germans in North Finland or pre- 
- vent their evacuation either through the 
port of Petsamo or over the military 
highway to Kirkenes, Norway. The Rus- 
sian implication supposedly was that if 
the Finns couldn’t take care of the Ger- 
mans, then the Red Army should be 
permitted to move in and attack them. 

Both Washington and London re- 
mained moderately hopeful that Finland 
would soon be out of the war. And the 


Reds prodded the Finns again by smack- - 


ing at Helsinki twice—with 900 bombers 
—after a week’s lay-off. German night 
fighters aided the defense. The Finns 
were also watching the Soviet drive 
against the Germans across the water— 
when the Reds gained control of the Gulf 
of Finland, they could virtually blockade 
Finland. 


Bombs on Sweden 


The lights of Stockholm sparkled on 
the night of Feb. 22—in city buildings, 
along the rippling waters of Lake Malar, 
and out to the woods beyond the Swed- 
ish capital. Beneath the neon lights on 
King and Queen Streets the first shift of 
moviegoers streamed out of the theaters. 

Suddenly, flares burst out in the sky. 
Then from the direction of the southern 
suburbs came a series of dull roars. For 
the first time in the war, the capital: of 
neutral Sweden had been bombed. 
Dumbfounded, people who had heard 
neither sirens nor anti-aircraft guns 
rushed into Stockholm’s elaborate shel- 
ters; the Home Guard was alerted, and 
police cars and ambulances poured 
through the streets. In the districts of 
Arsta, Hammarby, and Eriksdal officials 
found shaken buildings, frightened peo- 
ple, the wreckage of an open-air theater, 
and thousands of shattered windows. At 
Strengnis, 40 miles to the west, more 
bombs fell. There were no casualties. 

Who dropped the bombs? Fragments 
of the missiles found at Strengnis bore 
Russian markings. The Russians said 
there were no Red planes over Sweden 
that night. Nevertheless, the Swedish 
> Foreign Office, after a four-day huddle, 
filed a protest with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Actually, the Red Air Force was 
over the Gulf of Bothnia and the Finnish 
port of Abo, 170 miles from Stockholm, 
the night of Feb. 22. It seemed probable 
that some of the planes had strayed from 
their course, and, in difficulties, jetti- 
soned the bombs that happened to hit 
the Swedish. capital. ‘ 

Meanwhile Swedes of every type and 
station lambasted the government for 
the failure of its ARP system. How was 
it, they asked, that the country which 
fathered the famous Bofors anti-aircraft 
gun could be bombed without a shot 
being fired in its defense? Squirming 
officials promptly began an investigation. 
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Gen. Edelmiro J. Farrell is a tall, tough 
cavalry officer with a hard chin, a trace 
of Irish in his blood, and an unknown 

olitical past. He keeps his thoughts to 
himself. Wher he walked with ramrod 
stiffness into the Presidential office of 
Government House in Buenos Aires, 
shortly before 10 o'clock on the morning 
of Feb. 25, all he would say on Argen- 
tine policy was: “I have only just arrived 
and therefore cannot yet say what I shall 
do or shall not do.” So the anti-Axis na- 
tions of the Americas had new cause for 
worry. 

On the surface the situation in Argen- 
tina showed little change: President 
Pedro Ramirez had retired temporarily 
because of his health and Farrell was 
taking over temporarily as Vice. President 


‘ in exercise jof executive power. But the 


other governments of the Americas were 
checking reports of pro-Axis influence 
and strong-arm. handling of Ramirez be- 
fore they decided what to do about the 
shift in power. There was talk of nonrec- 


ognition and even of econorfic measures 
_ against the Argentine.ze; 


gime if investiga- 


This was the storyof the move as ‘it 
reached Montevideo: 

Ramirez had planned to reinstate Al- 
berto Gilbert and. Col. Enrique Gonzalez, 
who had been ousted as Foreign Min- 
ister and Secretary to the Presidency 
under army pressure because they fa- 
vored a declaration of war against the 
Axis. The army group heard that the 
President fica announce the reappoint- 


ne Army’s Presidential Coup 
Meets Skepticism From Americas 


; in * to take a rest, on this date I delegate the 
~tion failed to give ita clean bill of health. - 


: took over control of the police force and 


General Farrell (right) said little to reporters 
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ments in a broadcast to the nation on the 
evening of Feb. 24. To prevent the broad- 
cast, they held Ramirez virtual prisoner 
in Government House. Col. Eduardo 
Avalos, commander of the Campo de 
Mayo barracks, deployed troops around 
the outskirts of Buenos Aires to prevent 
any disturbances. The police force ot 
15,000 men under Col. Emilio Ramirez 
(a supporter but not a relative of the 
President) for some reason failed to come 
to the President’s aid. 


Tired Out: In his long session with 
the officers, Ramirez at first declared he 
would resign and delegate the Presiden- 
tial powers to Dr. Roberto Repetto, presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court. The army 
said no. Then Ramirez wrote a flat resig- 
na‘ion. The army said no again. By 11 
o'clock the colonels had prevailed upon 
the President (one report said a pistol 
was leveled. at his head) to sign this 
statement: 

“Exhausted by the inténse tasks of gov- 
érnment which make it necessary for me 
























office which I ‘occupy to Vice President 
Gen. Edelmiro Farrell.” 
At this moment Col. Filomeno Velasco 










Emilio Ramirez resigned. Shortly before 
midnight the members of the Cabinet 
called at the War Ministry to offer their 
resignations to Farrell, who refused to 
accept them. 

Before noon Farrell and Col. Juan 
Perén, the nationalist power-behind-the- 
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is this going to happen in your home town 


ofter the wat o 


ARE YOU EXPECTING a lot of developments, both 
civic and business, that will brighten things up 
and create jobs? Improved streets ... parks... 
buildings ... new factories .. . offices . .. homes? 

Well, there’s one thing that has to come first 
in your planning. Electrical wiring—and more of 
it! For tomorrow’s world is sure to be more elec- 
trical than ever. Postwar lighting and heating... 
new appliances . .. television . . . transportation 
... communication ... all will require a lot more 
electric energy and adequate wiring to harness it. 


Don’t use yesterday’s yardstick and regret it later. 
Whether it’s a city board planning for the future, 
a manufacturer looking to postwar business, or 
you thinking of your home of tomorrow—good 
and sufficient wiring will be paramount. And 
now is the time to plan 
for it—in advance! ry scovare 

Unwired planning will AY WING GEV ro pestwan pnocetse 
cost a lot more than Wiigas 
planned wiring! wa 
HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


“i ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... sales Offices in Principal Cities - 


Lactricad Wires and Cables of Copper are The ifs Linea of our Malin 





Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 


OUR post office is handling more 
mail than ever before—and with 
less manpower. Give it a “hand” by 
addressing mail clearly and correctly 
_««. by including the zone number... 
by observing all postal regulations 
- .. and in your office, by using 
modern mail-handling equipment. 
CommercitaL Controts Metered 
Mail Machines seal, imprint, post- 
mark, count and stack outgoing letter 
mail, and account for all postage 
spent. They are also adapted for quick 
preparation of parcel post shipments. 
They eliminate sorting and cancelling 
operations in the post office—and in 
your own office, save manpower and 
speed production. 
Today the mailroom is “the heart 
of every office.” And it will gain fur- 
ther importance when Victory brings 


Let’s Give to the 
RED CROSS WAR FUND 


a faster-moving business world. So 
you should plan your new, postwar 
mailroom now—with the help of our 
specialists.- 

Equipment for Complete Mailroom 
Service will be in production again as 
soon as we finish today’s big job of 
making .30 caliber M-1 Carbines for 
the Armed Forces. 


Metered Mail Systems .. . Postal and Parcel 


- Post Scales ... Letter Openers . . . Envelope 


Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers ... 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


sr 
COMMERCIAL 
CONTROLS 


NATIONAL POSTAL METER 


ROCHESTER 2 N Y 
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scenes who became Acting War Minister 
in the shift, received the press: Farrell to 
announce that he had nothing to say, 
Perén to assert that “nothing at all” had 
happened—Ramirez was still president, 
he only wanted a rest. By this fiction the 
colonels hoped to give the other Ameri- 
cans no chance to deny recognition, be- 
cause ostensibly the government had not 
changed. 

Typical of the attitude in the Americas 
was the statement of Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., Acting Secretary of State in Washing- 
ton: “The reports at hand do give ground 
for concern. It is quite possible that 
questions may be raised affecting the 
security of the hemisphere.” Informal 
consultations among the various govern- 
ments on whether to dissolve relations 
with Argentina were soon under way. 


Base No. 5 


Eighteen months ago the Chilean De- 
tective Bureau received a tip from Wash- 
ington which started its anti-espionage 
section—Departamento Cincuenta—to un- 
tangling a widespread German spy net- 
work. Last week the department untied 
the last knot. It arrested fourteen men as 
the key members of the network, Their 
eager confessions implicated 80. others; 
detectives quickly rounded them up. 

Departamento Cincuenta had this dos- 
sier on the case: 

Until Jan. 20, 1948, when Chile broke 
relations with the Axis, Capt. Ludwig 
von Bohle, air attaché in Santiago, di- 
rected German espionage. Then Ber- 
nardo Timmermann, a 35-year-old pho- 
tographer, took over as “center” of op- 
erations in Chile, which. was Base No. 5 
in the German espionage system.” His 
headquarters was a photographic shop 
in the center of Santiago. 

Among his best operatives was Guil- 
lermo Kunsemiiller, 27, a radio operator 
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- born of German parents in Antofagasta. 


Kunsemiiller had graduated as a glider 
pilot and instructor in the Luftwaffe; he 
had married Giselle Koth, daughter of a 
chief radio operator of the Gestapo. In 
1941 he took a six-month course at the 
Hamburg espionage school and was sent 
to Brazil, Argentina, and finally to Chile, 
where he became a radio technician for 
the Chilean Air Force. 
Kunsemiiller had studied electrical en- 
ineering in Weimar; for several years 
fore the war he had traveled between 
Germany and the Americas. He had re- 
signed from his Air Force job in 1942 
because it would have taken him to an 
air base away from ere 
Other operatives included Augusto 
Kroll, 48-year-old German who had a 
strong radio transmitter hidden in: the 
garden of his home in the fashionable 
Providencia suburb: of Santiago; Hans 
Granner, who also operated a hidden 
radio; Jiirgen Luders, German owner of 





®Base No. 5 received its orders from Gen. Friedrich 
olfe, German military attaché in Buenos Aires, who 
for a time was under house arrest. 
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can be sure of some things. There will be a new American 

frontier in the sky. Spider webs of airlines will link New York, 

Chicago and San Francisco with cities that boast exciting names 

like Murmansk, Hong Kong, Samarkand. Remote places of the earth 

will be a few hours flying time away. London, Paris and Moscow 
will be way stations on the Great Circle Routes. 

Of this, too, we can be sure. In a changed and changing world 
there will be continued need for American ingenuity and for the 
products of American industry. As in the past, business leaders will 
accept the challenge of this new expansion by constructive enterprise 
which will create opportunities for work and prosperity. 

Eagle-Picher, one of the world’s foremost fabricators and distrib- 
utors of mineral wool insulation and innumerable products of lead 
and zinc, is prepared.to contribute its share to this expansion. With 
over 100 years of industrial, manufacturing and mining experience 
to draw upon, we begin our second century with a sound financial 
structure, modernized plants, intensified research, and diversified 
marketing facilities. 

Please feel free to consult us if you believe our experience and 
research facilities can be of service to you, now or later. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND? 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead... Zinc... insulation 
General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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Preparin 


The following story was cabled by 
Mary B. Palmer of NEwsweex’s London 
Bureau, after she had visited an Allied 
air-borne troop base in England. 


Come invasion time, one of the first 
greups to go into battle will undoubted- 
ly be the air-borne troops which are at 
present training in England. They in- 
clude paratroopers and air-borne in- 
fantry carried in C-47s (military ver- 
sion of the Douglas DC-3) or gliders, 
and supporting glider and paratroop 
engineers and glider-borne ordnance, 
quartermaster, signal; medical, artillery, 
anti-aircraft, and anti-tank units. 


Invasion Troubleshooter: Scattered 
through the force are men especially 
versed in languages and Western Euro- 
pean terrain. The men are Commando- 
trained, all having passed physical tests 
more rigid than A of the regular 
army, and most of them having higher 
intelligence ratings. One engineer unit 
holds the distinction of having made 
a 25-mile march in 5% hours with a 
full pack. ~ 
ese are the men who will probably 
be catapulted into Europe some 20 
miles beyond the beachheads with the 
purpose of establishing strong points 
and cutting off enemy reinforcements 
attempting to reach the main forces. 
Ideally—but no air-borne soldier is 
counting on everything working out as 
neatly as it does on paper—they would 
fight unassisted only for 48 hours, after 
which the main forces would catch up 
with them. Their armament ranges 
from carbines and rifles to 75s (of the 
type also packed on mules), and in- 
cludes bazookas, 37-millimeter anti-tank 
guns, machine guns, hand grenades, and 
TNT. Jeeps are their only transport. 
The air-borne engineers include both 
paratroops with light hand tools and 
portable demolition kits containing ten 
pounds of TNT each and glider-borne 
men with heavier equipment. If they 
land as planned in unfortified enemy 
territory, their main job will be clearing 
roads, building bridges, and wrecking 
the enemy’s path when he attempts to 
attack or to reinforce the beachheads. 
If they are faced with fortifications, one 
job for the engineers will be blasting 
barbed wire with land torpedoes and 
putting finishing touches to pillbox 
demolitions with TNT after artillery has 
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battered them and infantry men with 
flamethrowers have poured fire through 
their slits. 


Baby Bulldozers: The glider-borne 
engineers will take along with them 
miniature bulldozers never before used 
by air-borne men. These have a scoop 
blade in front and a towing hook be- 
hind, and are good for repairing roads 
and building simple landing_ strips. 
(Don’t confuse these men with aviation 
engineers who arrive later in the in- 
vasion to set up big airfields with hea 
equipment.) They also carry an all- 
purpose small air compressor for use 
with air-driven tools. Other equipment 
includes collapsible water tanks and 
pumps sufficient to supply an entire di- 
vision. Finally, there are chain saws, 
mines, and explosives. 

The engineers will use their TNT for 
blasting bridges, and also walls, houses, 
and even trees used in blocking the 
enemy’s road. Similarly, they will use 
explosives to tear floors and doors from 
houses when they need planks. They 
are trained in all types of enemy mines, 
knowing the intricacies even of Italian 
anti-personnel mines which have two 
trip wires—one which renders the mine 
harmless and another which causes the 
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Glider-borne troops practice a jeep take-off somewhere in England 


‘day. At night the air invaders are 
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explosion. They will sow their own 
mines also, and, since they can’t carry 
enough with them, will dig up the 
enemy's and replant them for their 
own uses. 


Towplanes and Targets: The air- 
borne troops will depend largely on 
air-force — and navigators for the 
success of their mission. If they land 
where planned, they figure they can do 
the rest. 

There are arguments for both sides 
on the question of landing by night or 


harder to shoot down, but at the same 
time paratroops have more difficulty 
finding their scattered equipment. They 
are not allowed to use lights—there- 
fore they may be held up until morn- 
ing before getting into action. Daylight 
has the obvious disadvantage of making 
targets either of gliders in fairly open 
formation or slowly dropping para- 
troops. But here again, the Allied air 
forces are counted on for fighter pro- 
tection of their landing, 

All in all, air-bormme officers think they 
have learned much since the German 
stunt at Crete, when the enemy suf- 
fered heavy casualties, and since the 
Allies’ own landings in Sicily. 


—_ o) 








a radio repair shop, and Friedrich von 
Schultz Hausmann, former general man- 
ager of North German Lloyd. The spies 
gathered information on Allied and Lat- 
in American fortifications, troop move- 
ments, ship sailings, and war production. 
They sent it to Germany by radio or by 
microfilm carried by travelers sailing 





_ Buenos Aires to Europe on Spanish 
ips. 

Kunsemiiller and his wife were ar- 
rested Feb. 15; Timmermann was picked 
up four days later as he tried to reach 
Argentina through a little-known An- 
dean pass in Southern Chile. He was 
brought to Santiago, where he told. the 


whole story. In the roundup, the Chilean 
detectives had one turn of bad _ luck: 
Hausmann slipped through their hands 





and reached Argentina, where he is now 
under arrest. 

The spies have been cleaned out of 
Chile; men of Departamento Cincuenta 
see dull days ahead. — 
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la what the sitlan ‘fellow eats 


THAT FATTENS 


The simple fact that employed people 
eat better sums up the relation of farm in- 
come to city jobs. 

The more farmers there are who can afford the 
promised fruits of postwar factories, the more 
industrial employees there will be who are able 
to buy the fruits of the farm. 


This is a truism which applies both to vines 


and to all who make things for farmers. | 

A lot of things can be done to make farms more 
profitable. Many of them can be done with Alcoa 
Aluminum. 

It has high resistance to corrosion. It is non- 
toxic and does not flavor or discolor food. It is 
light in weight. 

Furthermore, since so much aluminum has “ee 
produced, it can be counted on before too long to 
lend a hand on the agricultural front. 

This means the farmer may soon have wheel 
rims that don’t rust. Screens and fences which 


LUA 


ALU MJ 


‘THE FARMER 


require no painting—nor protection against barn- 
yard acids. Sanitary, long-lasting hardware, dairy 
equipment, feed troughs and tools. 

And—any moving or movable equipment made 
with Alcoa Alloys combines lightness with 
strength. This saves work. In gasoline engines 
it saves fuel. Aluminum transmission lines bring 
electricity to the farm cheaply. 

The billets of Alcoa Aluminum shown in our 
illustration are the raw material for some of these 
applications. 

Imagineering these billets for the benefit of 
farmers involves a lot more than taking advan- 
tage of the new availability and low price of-Alcoa 
Aluminum. It calls for imagination; then engi- 
neering—both aimed at creating buy-power, for 
industry and for agriculture. 

To get the assistance of long experience in the 
application of aluminum is one of the best reasons 
for specifying Alcoa. 


The stalling place, yor Graginecring in 
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Howls Greet OPA Plan to Set 
Price Ceilings for Used Cars 


Dealers See Ruin for Trade, 
Breakdowns in Transportation, 
and ‘Greatest Black Market” 


The Office of Price Administration was 
trying gingerly last week to crack one of 
its toughest nuts—a plan, in the works 
since last summer, to put price ceilings 
on used passenger cars. Despite terrific 
opposition from automobile dealers and 
the trade press, the OPA was going right 
ahead preparing a regulation at the order 
of James F. Brownlee, Deputy Price Ad- 
ministrator. When it would become ef- 
fective, if ever, the OPA would not say. 
All the agency would promise was that if 
it were decided to put such a ruling into 
operation it would be announced at least 
80 days before the effective date. 


Experience: The car dealers opposed 
such a ceiling because they foresaw it 
resulting in ruin for themselves, a pos- 
sible transportation breakdown for the 
nation, and “the greatest black market 
yet experienced.” Recalling what hap- 
pened in sales of used trucks, they fore- 


cast a market even blacker than has pre- 
vailed since the OPA set ceilings on those 
vehicles last April. 

To prove their case they cited figures 
like these: Of 400 recent truck transfers 
in Arkansas, only two went through le- 
gitimate dealers’ hands. In Missouri, deal- 
ers handled six of 116 used-truck sales. 
In New York, Michigan, and other states, 
dealers were connected with less than 8 
per cent of all truck transactions. In 1942 
the nation’s dealers sold a monthly aver- 
age of 18,088 used trucks; today they 
were selling fewer than 2,000 a month. 

In the face of these figures, the dealers 
quite logically asked: Was it not the OPA 
regulations which forced truck sales over 
to an individual-to-individual basis? All 
the makings of a black market thus were 
created. The seller knew a legitimate 
dealer had to pay less than the ceiling in 
order to make money. Naturally, the sell- 
er wanted all he could get. So he hunted 
up an individual buyer—quite often a 
“curbstone broker” with his office in his 
hat—who was willing to pay the top 
ceiling price or higher. 

Thus, the established dealer was by- 
passed and the supply of used trucks in 











{ Dealers’ Buying and Selling Prices for the Same 


: Popular-Make Used Car 

New York Chicago KansasCity Ft. Worth Los Angeles 
Model Seller Buyer Seller Buyer Seller Buyer Seller Buyer Seller Buyer 
1986 $125 $200 $200 $240 $150 $200 $3800 $450 $255 $405 
1987 275 350 325 400 S3C(C 400 375 550 325 505 
1988 375 500 400 475 400 525 .450 575 480 680 
1989 475 625 550 660 500 665 525 750 580 740 
1940 625 850 650 780 650 865 750 1,000 695 950 
1941 775 1,050 9850 1,020 8001100 950 1,400 .885 1,200 
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Charles P. Cushing 
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legitimate dealers’ hands cut down. And 
because dealers could get few trucks to 
sell, the buyer was forced to go to the 
black market. If this buyer needed a 
truck badly, he was willing to hand the 
“broker” money on the side. All sorts of 
subterfuges were used to get around the 
law. In one case, a truck was bought at 
the ceiling, but $400 more was paid for 
a $15 load of hay that came with it. 

Yet OPA officials in Washington in- 
sisted last week that there was no black 
market in trucks; that such tendencies 
were halted by the agency’s enforcement 
method. This required a seller to give 
the buyer a certificate showing the price 
paid. Obliged to present this certificate 
to his ration board, the buyer could get 
no gasoline coupons unless the price 
shown was within ceiling limits. What 
the OPA did not explain was how it 
could prevent a seller from giving a buyer 
faked papers. 

Dealer organizations hooted. One big 
group declared: “It is acknowledged by 
everyone except the OPA that the ceil- 
ings themselves and their enforcement 
have been dismal failures.” 


Threat: In the case of passenger cars, 
dealers asserted conditions would be far 
worse. Their inventories included only 2 
per cent of the nation’s used cars; the 
remaining 98 per cent belonged to mil- 
lions of individuals, and each of these 
constituted a potential black-market 
threat. 

Furthermore, dealers claimed there 
was no need for ceilings, because, if let 
alone, used car prices would adjust them- 
selves to sup iy and demand and the 
availability of gasoline. Since last No- 
vember, used-car lots had been slowly 
filling up. Demand had slackened be- 
cause (1) most war workers, who pro- 
vided the bulk of the market, had pro- 
vided themselves with cars and (2) there 
were threats of tighter gasoline regula- 
tions on the West Coast.-In Chicago, 
where dealers at one time could sell a 
car with a $200-$300 markup, they were 
now satisfied with a profit of $150 or 
lower; in Los Angeles, prices today were 
down $100-$175 from the peak. Only in 
Texas (largely because of its vast dis- 
was demand still strong and 


Market: But dealers expected spring 
to revive the boom. For nearly two years, 
turnover had been rapid, with prices ris- 
ing steadily to near-fantastic levels. Sec- 
ondhand autos brought prices close to 
and even above what they cost new. 
Particularly was this true with 1941 
models. 

A Newsweek check across the nation 
last week, using a standard popular-make 
automobile as an example, showed the 
markups received by legitimate dealers 
after reconditioning (see table). They 
could pay and get those high prices 
for ee reasons: (1) no new car’ 
had been made since early in 1942; (2) 




















Exploring a New Universe 


HROUGH those small round win- 

dows—observation ports of an RCA 
Electron Microscope—this bacteriologist 
is studying influenza virus—magnified 
25,000 times! 

For years medical research men have 
had to fight the devastation of influenza 
“blindfolded” — for the simple reason 
that flu germs are invisible even under 
the most powerful light microscope. But 
why invisible? Why couldn’t this virus 
be seen? The answer is—even the short- 
est waves of visible light are far too 
long to permit seeing anything so small. 
Nothing so infinitesimal ever was seen— 
or could be seen—prior to invention of 
the Electron Microscope. ‘ 


But man needs to see these smaller 


things—among which are long-hidden 
causes of many diseases destructive to 
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human beings, animals and plants. Man 
needs to be able to peer down, down, 
down into molecular structures—in order 
to learn what makes rubber behave like 
rubber, leather like leather, wool like 
wool, lubricating oil like lubricating oil, 
or metal like metal. For under the whip- 
lash of war it is imperative to learn now, 
not tomorrow, why one kind of rubber, 
leather, fiber, oil or metal is more elas- 
tic, tougher, stronger, more useful than 
another. 


Every branch of science and indus- 
try can benefit through proper use of this 
extraordinary microscope—which util- 
izes electrons instead of light for illumi- 
nation. The RCA Electron Microscope is 
only one of many RCA applications of 
electronics—the art of harnessing elec- 
trons to the service of man. Every elec- 


tronic device of every kind depends 
basically on electron tubes. And RCA is 
the fountain-head of modern electron 
tube development. 


In addition to our armed forces, the 
list of industrial firms and scientific in- 
stitutions now using RCA Electron 
Microscopes reads like a Blue Book of 
American Industry and Science. In- 
quiries regarding this instrument will 
be welcomed from research men con- 
nected with similar organizations, and 
will be promptly answered. Address 
Department 131-765, RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, N. J. 


TUNE IN “‘WHAT’S NEW?” 
RCA’s great new show Saturday nights, 
7 to 8, E. W.T., Blue Network. 


A new booklet—""RCA Execrronics IN INpustry’’—may suggest electronic applications 
important to your business. Free on request. Please use business letterbead when writing. 
Address—Dept.68-2C, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.]J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Ice Cubes of Yesterday 


— back the clock to yesterday. 
Across the years comes the ring of biting 
saws. The crickety squeak of sled-runners 
and bundled feet, on crispy snow. The 
laughter and banter of toiling men. The 
blowing of frosted breath. Grunting! 
Clanking! — It’s ice-cutting time! 

In those days, it wasn’t easy to keep 
next summer’s food from spoiling. 

HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED! 
Look at that gleaming white refriger- 
ator of yours. Contemplate its contribu- 
tions. More than just a 24-hour-a-day 
servant; more than just a stimulus to the 
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family appetite; more than just a beautiful 
piece of furniture—it is literally a guardian 
of human lives — your family protector! 

Other inventions have been more spec- 
tacular, more talked-about; 
but none has added so much 
to the happiness and comfort 
of so many people. 

A grateful nation pauses 
to give thanks to American 
inventive, engineering and 
manufacturing genius for the 
blessings and conveniences of 
the mechanical refrigerator! 





HOUDAILLE?* is proud to have con- 
tributed to the dependability and excellence 
of modern refrigeration—proud to have 
worked hand-in-hand with the producers 
of mechanical refrigeration 
and other kindred house- 
hold appliance industries. 

We will continue, increas- 
ingly, in the postwar period, 
to cooperate and counsel with 
these important industries, in 
their efforts to put still further 
comforts and conveniences 
into your home. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 
craft, railway, maritime, mechanical refrigeration, radio, and other industries 


*Pronenmond: "HOO-DYE” 
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countless war plants had sprung up far 
from established transportation systems 
and workers had to get to their jobs; (8) 
more money was in the hands of the 
public than ever before and many per- 
sons who never owned cars were in the 
market. ; 

An interesting sidelight was that work- 
ers were “upgrading” themselves in kinds 
of cars they purchased. For example, in 
Chicago they were willing to pay as 
much as $2,200 for a 1941 Cadillac 
which cost $1,900 new. The psychology 
behind this was that even in normal 
times the average person wanted as big 
a car as he could afford, and now with 
surplus cash the workers were satisfying 
that urge. 

Although virtually no used cars had 
been traded in on new ones for two years 
(because new machines have been ra- 
tioned), dealers had been able to fill their 
needs primarily as a result of gasoline ra- 
tioning. Perhaps the bulk of the cars sold 
came from the East, where owners were 
first hit by the gasoline shortage and de- 
cided to sell their vehicles rather than 
store them. Dealers went into the market 
with fancy spot cash prices and flamboy- 
ant advertising for just about anything 
that would run, except 1942 used models. 
They shied away from these because 
ceilings were in effect on them. 


Significance--—~— 


It is natural for established automobile 
dealers with large capital investments in 
franchises, property, and reputation to 
protest the proposed price ceilings on 
purely selfish grounds, as charged by the 
OPA. Used-car sales, plus varying vol- 
umes of mechanical service, have been 
their bread and butter for two years. 
Having seen what happened after truck 
ceilings, they knew that similar action on 
passenger cars would drive huge num- 
bers out of business. | 

But there are more factors to the ques- 
tion than mere survival of the dealers. 
Perhaps the most vital is that, once used- 
cars sales go on an individual-to-individ- 
ual basis, the day will be hastened when 
private transportation breaks down. This 
is because individuals and curbstone 
brokers do not recondition used cars but 
sell them on an “as is” basis. Further- 
more, if automobile dealers are forced 
out of business, many will close their re- 
pair shops as well as their sales depart- 
ments. And these repair shops are badly 
needed to keep motor vehicles running. 


Thunder and Lighting 


It was a rough, tough February for the 
Los Angeles area. 

On St. Valentine’s Day, 2,500 of the 
5,700 employes in the city’s municipally 
owned water and power system went on 
strike. They were mad because they re- 
ceived a $5 monthly wage increase in- 
stead of the $15 that had been de- 
manded., 

Four days later the region was hit by 








Parts and com- 
plete products 
made of Molded 
andlor Laminat- 
ed INSUROK are 
being used. by 
countless consum- 
ers, by practically 
every industry. 


"Facts About Plastics” is a new, illustrated, non-technical booklet containing 

information about plastics. A copy should be in the possession of every executive 

considering the use oY plastics. A request on company letterhead is all that is 
a 


necessary, to Dept. A, Melrose Park, Ill. 
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Molded and Laminated INSUROK have been 
combined efficiently and economically in 
these pumps designed and manufactured by 
Peters and Russell, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 


The tight-fitting ends, with metal inserts, 
are made of Molded INSUROK as is the 
handle. The tubular section is of Laminated 
INSUROK. This is but one example of 
the way in which Molded and Laminated 
INSUROK are combined in the same prod- 
uct. Both have high impact strength, low 
moisture absorption and will withstand the 
effects of moisture and salt air. 


Because INSUROK meets so many chem- 
ical, mechanical and electrical specifica- 
tions, it is being used in the manufacture of 
practically every type of product. The expe- 
rience of Richardson Plasticians may 
be helpful in the development of your 
~ new product or in improving existing 
" ones. Write for complete information. 
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West Coast war-plant macéhines were idle because of strike and storm 


a four-day sleet, wind, and 7-inch rain- 
storm (see page 82) that knocked out 
electric service at some 150 war plants 
and 125,000 homes. The striking mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) refused to re- 
pair the damage, although AFL President 
William Green personally repudiated the 
strike as a violation of the federation’s 
no-strike pledge. 

So things stood until Feb. 23 when— 
by order of President Roosevelt—the 
Army took over the $500,000,000 power 
plant, largest municipal utility in the 
country. The strikers returned to their 
posts singing “We're in the Army Now” 
and agreed to put in six days and nights 
of toil repairing the storm damage and 
getting Los Angeles back to normal. The 
Army will retain control of the situation 
until the labor troubles are completely 
ironed out. 


Figure It Out 


The sharpest challenge to organized 
labor’s disparaging comment on the ade- 
quacy of the government’s cost-of-living 
index came last week from the agency 
that fathered the index. The govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reared 
up on its hind legs and said that labor’s 
critique (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 7) was rooted 


_in a mire of exaggerations. Furthermore, 


labor’s claim that living costs have risen 
nearly twice as much as the BLS said— 
43.5 per cent—“is not supported by their 
data.” And the BLS complained that suf- 
ficient attention had not been paid to the 
“impartial” findings of the American 
Statistical Association which assayed the 
index last fall at the request of the Labor 
Department and found it “trustworthy” 
and “satisfactory.” 

In response to this sharp thrust, the 
CIO was equally devastating. The big 
union charged: “No group of government 
bureaucrats ever before has had the au- 
dacity to insult American housewives so 
outrageously on the one thing on which 
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the housewives are expert—the cost of 
living.” Following this with a gratuitous 
gilt-edged guarantee accompanying its 
opinions on the cost of living, the CIO 
said it was willing to submit to having 
a public-opinion poll of housewives, con- 
ducted by professionals, decide which 
figure is right. 

The CIO’s specific objective lay at the 
heart of organized labor’s drive to split 
wide open the Administration’s Little 
Steel formula for holding wage increases 
to a 15 per cent straight hourly rise since 
Jan. 1, 1941. The basis for the’ yardstick 
is the BLS contention that the cost of 
living between Jan. 1, 1941, and May 15, 
1942, rose by exactly that amount—15 
per cent. Since May 15, 1942, the BLS 
has admitted a further rise of 8.4 per- 
centage points, or a total rise of 23.4 per 
cent. 

The CIO, with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was represented on a tri- 
partite panel appointed by President 
Roosevelt Nov. 5, 1943, to study the in- 
tegrity of the BLS index. The other mem- 
bers of the panel, representing industry 
and the public, have not yet made their 
reports. 


Personnel Changes 


When Arthur Kudner, top-flight New 
York advertising executive, died (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 28), advertising circles 
buzzed with reports of who would head 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. Last week the buzz 
subsided, for James H. S. Ellis, long an 
associate of Kudner and executive vice 
president of the agency, was elected 
president . . . Frank T. Magennis has 
been made a vice president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Export Co. Prior to 
his promotion he was an assistant man- 
ager . ... William Littlewood, engineer- 
ing vice president of American Airlines, 
Inc., was named a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics for a term of five years; he 
succeeds George J. Mead .... R. C. Edgar 





has been appointed personnel director of 
the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. . . . 
Bert Conway has been named vice pres. 
ident in charge of manufacturing of the 
Aviation Corp. 


Whither the Migrants? 


The answer to how deeply migrant 
war workers sink roots into the areas of 
their employment was on the desks of 
the city fathers of Portland, Ore., this 
week. For seven days, 475 trained opin- 
ion samplers under Dr. Chilton R. Bush 
of Stanford University sifted through 
the three huge shipyards in the Portland- 
Vancouver section. In four-minute inter- 
views with a total of 81,881 employes in 
the Kaiser and Oregon Shipbuilding 
yards the survey turned up these find- 
ings: (1) After the war only 21.3 per 
cent of the workers who had flocked into 
the Portland area in the past three years 
would definitely stay there; (2) a bare 
13.4 per cent of all the workers had 
postwar jobs lined up. 

Checking further, the survey found 
80.6 per cent would remain in Portland 
if a job were available; 45.5 per cent 
either would leave anyway or were un- 
decided; the rest did not comment. Of 
those workers definitely committed to 
staying, 27 per cent now owned some 
real property in the area. 

@ In the San Francisco area, migrant 
workers were embarked on a back-home 
movement. Hundreds were returning 
daily to Midwestern and Southem 
States. The War Manpower Commission 


ascribed the homeward trek to the work- 


ers’ mistaken belief that “the war is just 
about over and we aren’t needed.” Other 
factors undoubtedly were poor housing 
conditions, reduced earnings, elimina- 
tion of overtime payments, and 1ccom- 
plishment of the goal of saving enough 
money “to buy the farm back home.” 


Inflation Belt 


Picking up its daily trade paper, Amer- 
ican Banker, the banking business 
learned last week that the nation’s 1,000 
largest commercial banks had loosened 
their money belt at the end of the year to 
allow for a 17.7 per cent bulge. Deposits 
totaled $83,301,608,904 on Dec. 31, 
1943, or $12,500,000,000 more than a 
year ago. Only five years before, the 
1,000 largest commercial banks were 
scraping along with less than half that 
amount in deposits—$40,226,418,500. 


Demobilization Line-Up 


The Administration moved fast last 
week in putting the Baruch-Hancock de- 
mobilization recommendations into effect 
—so fast in fact that Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines was given the job of retraining 
and reemployment director before the 
post officially existed. But President 
Roosevelt rectified this three days later 
by issuing an executive order creating 
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THROUGH HELL AND HIGH WATER 


.. : Ix THE “hell” of battle on world 
fronts—as well as in the world-wide 
struggle for the vital materials of peace 
and war—Marmon-Herrington vehicles 
are playing an important part. 

With our own troops and in the service 
of our valorous allies in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Alaska, on Pacific islands and at 
home, these All-Wheel-Drive trucks, 
track-laying tractors and tanks are help- 
ing win battles for the United Nations. 

But the services of supply and maintte- 
nance are as important as the attack. For 
example, oil is as important as ammuni- 
tion. It must be found, wells must be 
drilled and pipe lines laid, no matter how 
rough the terrain. Logs and lumber are 


Pea. 


needed for a thousand projects. They 
must be lugged through forest mud and 
snow. Roads must be built, widened and 
kept free from snow. Power, light, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines must be strung 
and serviced wherever they go, down 
highways or across hill and valley, desert 
and marsh. 


For all of these tasks, and scores more 
—wherever the “going” is too tough for 
conventional-drive vehicles to operate 
successfully, Marmon-Herrington All- 
Wheel-Drive trucks are doing the “im- 
possible” every day in the year. 

All our energies and abilities, now, 
until Victory crowns the heroic services 
of our men across the seas, are devoted 
to strictly military production. But when 
Peace comes, our plant, enlarged to five 
times its former capacity, will be ready, 
with short delay, to lend effective aid to 
the forces of progress and reconstruction. 
When that glad time comes, we will have 
new vehicles, of still greater usefulness, 
to offer to the transportation industry. 


+ Buy an Extra War Bond — Back the Attack! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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A blast of compressed air usually carries lubricating 
oil from compressor to pneumatic tool. So, in addition to 
construction for handling high pressures, Republic Pneumatic 
Hose is built with an oil-resistant inner tube. Working con- 
ditions require a non-crushable carcass and a tough cover to 
withstand abrasion from rocks, concrete or other materials. The 
designs of steam hose, fire hose and oil drilling rotary hose are 
as exacting in construction requirements. 

Through years of research, engineering and manufacture, 
Republic Rubber has developed hose designed for specific 
uses. Your Republic Distributor is qualified to advise you on 
the type and quality to render the service you need. Ask him 
about Republic Rubber Hose. 
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the position within the Office of War 
Mobilization. 

Already, on Feb. 21, within 60 hours 
after the report was made public, the 
President has issued an order establish- 
ing the job of surplus war-property ad- 
ministrator. James F. Byres, OWM di- 
rector, immediately named Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce William L. Clayton 
to that job and at the same time an- 
nounced that General Hines would be 


Acme photos ° 
Demobilizers: Hines and Clayton 






boss of retraining and reemployment. It 
was Hines’s job that the President made 
official on Feb. 24. 

Meanwhile, battle lines were being 
drawn for a Congressional fight over de- 
mobilization. Sen. Walter F. George's 
postwar committee previously had offered 
a plan much along the lines of the 
Baruch-Hancock proposal (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 21). The chief difference was: 
Baruch wants legislative authority; 
George wants legislative control. 

Then, last week Senator George in- 
troduced a bill under which Congress 
could keep its finger on demobilization. 
A separate Office of Demobilization 
would. be created and the present OWM 
eliminated from any connection with re- 
conversion the moment the war ended. 
Furthermore, the demobilization director 
would be required to report every 30 
days to a Congressional committee which 
would advise on general policy. 


Bigger Little Airlines 

The Civil Aeronautics Board last week 
granted the National Airlines, Inc., rs 
right to fly from Jacksonville, Fila., 
New York City, almost paralleling P 
route long flown by’ big Eastern Air 
Lines, Inc., and to serve five cities al- 
ready on EAL’s route. 

Despite EAL’s bitter opposition ever 
since National's application was filed on 
May 8, 1940, CAB examiners a year ago 
recommended the application be ap- 
proved. Last week’s announcement made 
it official. National promptly said it 
would bon flying the route with four- 
engined Pockhoot Constellation planes 

“as soon as available” and em cere at about 
500 additional personnel. Until now, Na- 
tional has operated almost wholly in 
Florida; its only out-of-state service was 
to Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans. 

Previous indications that the CAB was 
sympathetic to the desire of small air- 
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Binocular-Eyes...! 


Unctz THEocrrtus had a chronic case of binocular-eyes... 
but he didn’t know it. 


Binocular-eyes is an occupational disease that attacks a 
business man’s perspective. It sneaks up on him—like a 
paunch—and he’s got it before he knows it. What are the 
symptoms? 


Well, when the regular ‘‘folks” who buy a product appear 
far away to the manufacturer. When the head of the com- 
pany forgets that most people are warm, friendly human 
beings at heart. When he begins to think of his customers 
only in terms of the ‘‘carriage-trade,” way uptown. Finally, 
when his product seems to be edging a bit into the “‘class” 
side—too much so to expose it to the millions who, every 
Sunday, pore over Puck-The Comic Weekly. Then he’s 
got it bad. - 


The cure? Same as we told Uncle Theo: “Take off 
those reverse-English glasses!’ Take a fresh, normal look 
at what makes Puck-The Comic Weekly one of the most 


widely read publications. Look at its famous advertisers*— 


the country’s foremost—who have achieved outstanding 
success, using Puck as their heavyweight medium. Visual- 
ize, in clear perspective, how your advertising would appear 
—what popular, friendly company it would keep: 

No actor or radio star has a greater following than 
“Blondie and Dagwood.” “Jiggs and Maggie” have topped 
an all-star cast for more years than any of the stars now on 
the stage. Then there is Percy Crosby’s lovable “Skippy” 


-..Walt Distiey’s famous “Donald Duck”...the chuckle- . 


provoking “‘Little King”’...adventurous “Prince Valiant” 
-.."Flash Gordon” and many more... all will help put 


your product in the spotlight at just the right time—when 
the reader is happy! 


When choosing a medium for carrying a manufacturer's 
advertising—whether institutional or promotional—these 
facts are inescapable: 


1. . More people (men and women as well as the youth 
market) read “the comics” than any other entertainment 
feature. Puck-The Comic,Weekly is read by more than 
20,000,000 people in over 6,000,000 homes reached 
through 15 great Sunday newspapers distributed coast to 
coast. 

2... Visibility and readership are unexcelled—for both 
display and “continuity” advertisements — because Puck -The 
Comic Weekly accepts only one advertisement to a page. 


*3.. Puck produces results. The Ralston Purina Com- 
pany’s sales increased 156% after their full page advertise- 
ment appeared, Oct. 29, 1933. Since then they have 
consistently used Puck. Pond’s Creams and Powders, 
Lever Brothers Soaps, R. J. Reynolds Cigarettes and Tobac- 
cos, The Pepsodent Co., Bendix Aviation, Hormel’s Spam, 
Colgate Dental Cream, Gillette Razors, Corning Glass, 
Kleenex, Doubleday Doran Books, Walter J. Black Classics 
are among the others. 


So sales-minded executives with an eye to the future 
will find it profitable to spend 45 minutes to see and 
carefully consider Puck’s analysis of “Your Customers of 
Tomorrow,” a sound presentation chock-full of sales in- 
formation. A letter or telephone call to: 

Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
or Hearst Building, Chicago, will bring it to you. 
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LISTENS wusesna 


A boy playing records for the custom- 
ers of a little Brooklyn music store can 
do one of two things about the day-long 
grind of sound he hears: take it, or leave 
it. As a kid Raymond Scott took it, and 
then studied, so when he got a one-week 
trial at CBS as a pianist he clinched the 
job. The last 6 of his 12 years at Colum- 
bia, Scott has been a conductor and 
composer, with movie and theatre work 
sandwiched in... Now along comes 
Uncle Sam, dressed up as the Office of 
War Information, and says:“Who’ll do 
a truly representative program of Amer- 
ican dance music—one we can beam 
overseas?” “Scott, sir,” replied some- 
body. So at 4:45 (Monday through Fri- 
day) he and his band are heard not only 
by you in the U.S., but are shortwaved 
from New York and London, and are re- 
broadcast from Algiers, Palermo, Bari 
and Naples—as well as many OWI out- 
post stations throughout the world. Scott 
may very well be playing to the largest 
regular audience of any program 
on earth... It’s sort of nice to think 
of Kesselring schottisching back- 
ward to the Brooklyn boy’s inter- 
pretation of Mairsy Doats. 


* 


The simple arithmetic that 
makes radio broadcasting good 
business for te sponsor of a pro- 
gram is pretty astonishing. Let’s 
suppose that an evening half-hour on a 
coast-to-coast network costs him $15,000 
(including talent) to put on the air. Let’s 
suppose that this program is heard by 
15 million listeners. Divide the cost by 


the listeners and you can’t escape the © 


fact that the sponsor paid about 1/10 of 
one penny to offer each listener (1) an 
agreeable 30 minutes of entertainment 
or war information or inspiration (2) in- 
cluding a 3-minute mention of his prod- 
uct or service. That’s one of the least 
costly methods of making friends with a 
customer that even our thrifty American 
advertising business has yet found. Some 
programs cost more than a tenth of a 
cent per listener, some cost much less. 
But whatever the actual fraction, it’s 30 
small that it not only puts no realistic 
burden on the price you pay for the 
product, but actually tends to keep and 








bring that price down as the number of 
listeners expands. 
* 

As the test pilot of a P-40 circled over 
the Buffalo airport on August 12, 1942 
his motor caught fire. He swung the ship 
toward open country, tried desperately 
to put out the fire, and when he saw it 
was impossible, bailed out, badly burned. 

The anguished plane slashed a full 
three miles on to crash through the 
Curtiss-Wright paint shop. Fourteen 
people died; 33 were badly burned, 
many others less so. The Red Cross sup- 
ply of blood plasma in the area was 
rapidly exhausted. The Red Cross called 
WKBW, CBS affiliate in Buffalo, asking 
for a broadcast for blood donors. Ex- 
actly 3 minutes after the first appeal the 
first donor appeared. Within 2 hours the 
Red Cross called again to silence the 
appeal. “We’re so crowded we can’t han- 
dle any more donors—we’ve got enough 
here to keep all our doctors and volun- 
teer nurses busy for 12 hours.” 

Whether WKBW saved a single 
life that night the station doesn’t 
know. But trying, swiftly and ef- 
fectively, in any civic emergency, 


every CBS station. 
* 


If you run into one of those rare 
and precious musical fanatics who 
deplores the fact that gréat classical 
music has expanded its audience of de- 
votees beyond all the dainty barriers of 
snobbism, just tell her that you under- 
stand that the sale of symphonic records 
has increased 800% in the past five 
years. Your figures will be correct. Radio 
is pretty largely responsible for making 
great music popular music by making it 
familiar music. 


This is 24 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


is part of the daily privilege of 
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lines to grow into bigger ones: CAB ex- 
aminers recommended that Northeast 
Airlines, Inc., be given the Boston-New 
York City route, also sought by three big 
lines which will argue against the recom- 
mendation on March 22; Eastern Air 
was the only applicant for a Memphis- 
Greenville, N. C., route, yet the applica- 
tion was thrown out last November on 
grounds the service was not needed and 
Oswald Ryan, one of the CAB members, 
coincidentally suggested that small lines 
be given an opportunity to expand. 


Farm Equipment 


Increases in Materials and Quotas 


Bring Prospectof More Machinery 


While farmers were beginning to think 
last week about the fact i had agreed 
to plant 16,000,000 more acres than last 
year’s 364,000,000, a partial answer was 
forthcoming to the question that had 
plagued them for more than a year: How 
can we produce all the food wanted un- 
less we get the necessary tools? 

The farmers knew that last year there 
had been government bungling. Machin- 
ery quotas were set too low and the War 
Production Board waited to allot material 
until too late in the season for machinery 
makers to turn out equipment in time for 
it to do much good. 

But last week a NEWSWEEK survey 
showed that as the result of a change in 
WPB policy plus lessened need for cer- 
tain war goods, farm machinery was now 
being produced in double the volume of 
a year ago. Thus the farmers stood a fair 
chance of getting somewhere near the 
equipment they needed to plant and har- 
vest their 4 per cent acreage increase in 
1944, 

Because huge stockpiles of material 
were accumulating, the WPB had re- 
leased enough of this for farm-machinery 
makers to come within 20 per cent of 
their 1940 production. 


Fortunes of War: In addition, the 


. farm-equipment people had received can- 


cellations and cutbacks of war-goods con- 
tracts; this had relieved the manpower 
pinch in their organizations. For one, the 
J. I. Case Co. would end virtually all of 
its war production within a month and 
concentrate solely on civilian output. And 
among others, Deere & Co., International 
Harvester, Massey-Harris, Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., were scheduling produc- 
tion up to 80 per cent of their 1940 out- 
put—the goal set by the WPB. 

Under the new schedule, the WPB had 
released 1,147,000 tons of carbon steel 
to make $500,000,000 worth of farm 
equipment in the 1944 calendar year, 
compared with $561,698,000 in 1940 and 
$746,368,000 in 1941. Yet, in recent 
months, lack of steel had not actually 
been the main bottleneck. The real scarci- 
ty. was in such component parts as en- 
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“Where do we go from 


ODAY, our nation stands at a cross- 
ppm peering into a;future which has 
few certain guideposts. Yet one thing is 
sure. Human relations . . . human values 
... will play a greater part than ever 
before. 


In planning the future of our company, 
we are vitally concerned with these hu- 
man values. 

That is why we at Fiberglas see the 
answer to the question, “Where do we go 
from here?” in terms of people . . . lots of 
people: 

The people who make Fiberglas*, the 
people who buy Fiberglas from us and 
find it useful in improving their products, 
and finally, the people who buy these 
countless products in which Fiberglas is 
used. 


And while we cannot blueprint the 
whole road into the future now, we can 
establish some guideposts. For instance: 


1. One aim of ours is, through increas- 
ingly efficient production, to make 


Plants: NEWARK, OHIO 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 


ASHTON, R. I. 


Branches: 


Fiberglas available to industry at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Thus, Fiberglas will work for many 
people rather than a few. Countless 
products may be better, cheaper, 
stronger, or safer. Countless people will 
benefit . . . those who use these prod- 
ucts... those who make them .. . and 
those who make Fiberglas. 


' 2. Another aim is to continue to en- 


courage the use of Fiberglas wherever 
it does work no other material can 
do, or does work better or less expen- 
sively. 5 


Thus, Fiberglas will satisfy new con- 
sumer needs and provide more work 
for more people in other industries as 
well as our own. 


3. We aim also to increase the practical 
applications of Fiberglas by doing even 
more research. In this way, this ma- 
terial, born of glass research, will serve 
the American public as widely and as 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 


DALLAS 
DAYTON 
DETROIT 


here ?”’ 


well in peacetime as it is now doing in 
war. 


Thus, a lengthening horizon of new 
products and new jobs will be opened 
up in many industries and for years to 
come—our industry included. 


With these human values before us and 
in the spirit of American enterprise, we 
are charting our course into the future. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, Fiberglas Can- 
ada, Litd., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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gines, bearings, magnetos, carburetors, 
axles, and the like, because landing boats 
and tractors used many of the same com- 
ponents and, of course, landing craft re- 
ceived the top priority. 

However, in the past few weeks, these 
critical items, too, have been going to 
farm-machinery manufacturers in larger 
quantities. As a result, partially completed 
equipment which had been waiting for 
components was beginning to move into 
consumer channels. 


Tractor Escalator: How production 
was improving could be seen in these fig- 
ures on 1948 tractor output: first quarter, 
15,000; second, 18,000; third, 33,000; 
fourth, 56,000. For the twelve months 
ending next July 1, a tractor quota of 
209,000 units had been set, which com- 
pared with 280,708 all-purpose tractors 
produced in the 1941 calendar year. Ot 
these 209,000, some 155,700, or about 
74 per cent, had been earmarked for 
American farmers; 21,100 will go to 
Lend-Lease, and 19,565 will be sold to 
Canada. 

Important as were tractors, the princi- 
pal stress of current production was being 
placed on harvesting equipment. The 
schedule called for about 110 per cent 
of 1940 production. The theory was that 
more manpower was needed to harvest 
crops than to plant and cultivate them. 

But the War Food Administration, in 


- whose hands farm machinery distribution 


rests, admitted last week that farmers 
will not get all the implements they want 
this year. The reasons: Manufacturers 
are resuming output virtually from a 
standing start; while crop goals have 
been increased, farm labor is scarcer, and 
consequently the need for machinery is 
greater; farmers with more purchasing 
power than ever before naturally want 
to buy all the machinery they can. To 


get the available supply spread around 
where it is most needed, the crop season 
will govern WFA distribution. For ex- 
ample, tractors are currently being allo- 
cated to the South, where some cultivat- 
ing already has started. 


Q’s and A’s: The decision to permit in- 
creased farm-machinery manufacture 
came partially as a result of a survey 
made nearly a year ago. At that time, 
virtually every farm operator was given 
a questionnaire with his “farm plan work 
sheet” asking him to tell his county war 
board what kinds of machinery he need- 
ed. But this survey touched only major 
machinery. It did not cover such things 
as flashlights, barrel pumps, nuts and 
bolts, small tools, and countless other 
things that farmers need. 

Accordingly, the Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements now was- using interviewers 
employed by the Census Bureau to ask 
8,000 representative farmers how short 
they were of 43 such items, plus repair 
parts for fourteen types of machinery. 
From this survey, the OCR hoped to learn 
what additional items should be manu- 
factured. 

And meanwhile, taking a more realistic 
view of the problem than in the past, the 
WPB has gone even farther to assure ade- 
quate farm machinery ‘in the months to 
come. Apparently learning from past ex- 
periences when material allotments were 
made too late, the WPB set up tentative 
production. schedules for the fiscal year 
beginning next July 1. The idea was to 
“permit manufacturers to plan their pro- 
duction and order materials under pro- 
visions of the Controlled Materials Plan.” 


Significance 


All these moves added up to only one 
thing: The government finally realizes 
that it takes more than talk to produce 
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food and that the American farmer needs 
labor-saving machinery, handicapped as 
he is by a manpower shortage. Further. 
more, it is only common sense to use the 
growing materials surpluses for this kind 
of civilian goods. 

Food production is the one big item 
which must continue full blast during and 
after the war. Adequate machinery will 
help produce it. Lack of advance plan- 
ning by the WPB last year and the year 
before threw farmers and machinery man- 
ufacturers into complete befuddlement. 
Even President Roosevelt said last March 
that the WPB had made a mistake in 
material allocations and restrictive _poli- 
cies when it cut farm-machinery produc- 
tion to 20 per cent of the 1940 output. 

For three specific reasons, farm equip- 
ment likely will be the first major industry 
to get back into large-scale civilian pro- 
duction: (1) The need for more food is 
growing as ‘Allied military victories in- 
crease. (2) As the need for certain types 
of weapons and munitions decreases, both 
manpower and material are freed for 
machinery manufacture. (3) There is no 
reconversion problem, because the farm- 
machinery industry, unlike others going 
into war production, generally has kept 
most of its civilian manufacturin ng facili- 
ties intact and made its war products in 
warehouses and new buildings. 


Answer 


William M. Jeffers, Union Pacific Rail- 
road president and former rubber direc- 
tor, last week looked at the problem of 
what should be done with the nation’s 
$800,000,000 synthetic rubber industry 
after the war and said succinctly: It 
would be a blunder to scrap it because it 
is the only protection we have against a 
rubber price gouge from the British or the 
Dutch. 





There Go Your Points: Used ration stamps join the 
scrap-paper drive. Here 25,000,000 points turned in by 
banks are dumped into a pulp-mixing vat at a Milwaukee, 
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Acme photos 


Wis., paper mill along with other waste paper (left). Put 
through the big heated pulp-beating machine (right) 
_, they emerge as material for shipping cartons. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 





LOGGING INDUSTRY AND FOREST 
SERVICES SAFEGUARD FUTURE LUMBER 


Great Northern Territory 
Contains Half the Nation's 
Standing Timber 


Heavy wartime cutting of forests 
might ordinarily endanger America’s 
future lumber supply. 

But, in the densely wooded sections 
of the Pacific Northwest, the logging 
industry is following a long range pro- 
gram to perpetuate its resources of 
choice fir, pine, cedar, spruce and hem- 
lock. Careful planning guides every step 
in forest management—from the time 


High pressure sprays clean off dirt one t 


keeps saws sharp longer and improves q 


sete capris ons mi 


4 Th ane 


seeds are planted ‘to the loading of fin- 
ished lumber and timber products on 
Great Northern cars. 


This program of intelligent conserva- 
tion has the cooperation of state, 
regional and federal forest services. It 
is based on scientific r ing, replant- 
ing and selective cutting. It includes 
protection against forest fires, insects 
and diseases. 

Since half the nation’s remainin; 
timber stands in four of the states serv: 
by Great Northern Railway—Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana— 
this program is of tremendous impor- 
tance. Its success will help safeguard 
the nation’s lumber supply for postwar 
construction and rehabilitation. 


oreign matter as saw logs enter mill. This 
ity of by-products. : 














The dependable handling of lumber and 


things that make Great Northern great. 
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other timber products is one of the many 





Tree nurseries play a vital part in 
Pacific Northwest reforestation. 
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To prevent forest depletion,“ripe’’ trees 
are selected for cutting. ; 


Giant circular saws crossctit the logs 
into lengths desired. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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The Facts Back of the Tax Controversy 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Reactions to the Congressional 
crisis caused by President Roosevelt’s 
veto of the tax measure have been so 
vigorous and widespread that every- 
one by now is familiar with the major 
issues involved. However, since the 
controversy is certain to continue in 
one form or another for many months 
to come, it may be valuable to review 
some of the background facts. 

For this purpose we need start no 
farther back than January 1941. By 
that time our defense expenditures 
were increasing rapidly and it was 
evident that unless heavy additional 
taxes were imposed, the Federal deficit 
would grow by leaps and bounds. 
President Roosevelt, however, was not 
disturbed. In his budget message to 
Congress he offered no recommenda- 
tions for an increase of taxes, but on 
the contrary specifically opposed all 
taxes which would restrict “general 
consumption” and warned against any 
effort to put our defense program on a 
“pay-as-we-go-basis.” 


A year later, January 1942, the 


President presented a budget which 


forecast expenditures of $59,000,000,- 
000, which was more than twice the 
figure he had presented a year earlier. 
In spite of this enormous projected in- 
crease of expenditures, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt asked for only $9,000,000,- 
000 of additional taxation. 

Two months later the Treasury sub- 
mitted the Administration’s program 
for raising this increased amount. This 
program consisted of heavier levies on 
soft drinks, etc., and a further large 
boost in individual income taxes—but 
only on those making over $50 a week. 
That is, the married man with two 
children, making $50 a week or less, 
if the Treasury was to have its way, 
still was not to be asked to carry an 
part of the cost of the war throu 
payment of income taxes. 

Then in September of that year, 
Congress having been unable to get 
anywhere on a tax measure, the Presi- 
dent offered his specific suggestions as 
to what should be done. His program 
was: soak business, eliminate the tax- 
exemption feature of state and local 
securities, and impose a tax of 100 per 
cent on all individual incomes over 
$25,000. 

Four months later, or January 1948, 
President Roosevelt in his annual 


budget message outlined prospective _ 


pes ag rg of $109,000,000,000 and 
asked for $16,000,000,000 of addi- 


tional “taxation, savings, or both.” 
But he offered no suggestions as to 
what taxes should be imposed, and 
thereafter for months he and _ his 
Treasury officials stalemated the possi- 
bility of further tax legislation by their 
opposition to every workable plan for 
getting our income taxes on a “pay- 
as-we-go-basis.” 

Finally, in October, the Treasury 
got around to submitting its new tax 
program. By that time, however, the 
amount which the Administration felt 
was needed had been reduced from 
$16,000,000,000 to $10,500,000,000. 
To raise this the Treasury proposed 
a further heavy increase in business 
taxes, various additional levies on to- 
bacco, distilled spirits, furs, etc., and 
another boost of individual income 
taxes and a slight reduction in per- 
sonal exemptions. It also proposed to 
eliminate the Victory Tax, which 
would have freed some 9,000,000 
persons from paying income taxes, 
and to provide a postwar refund for 
some 10,000,000 or more others in 
the low brackets. 

This program, of course, was com- 
pletely unacceptable to Congress, for 
the simple reason that fundamentally 
it wasn’t a tax measure at all, but 
just another social-reform measure. So 
Congress again started to work by it- 
self, with no help from the Treasury, 
and from the President nothing but a 
statement, in his annual message last 
January, to the effect that its efforts 
did not begin to meet the problem. 


Such is the unrealistic and short- 
sighted record of Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Treasury on the matter of taxes 
over the past four years. All told in 
these four years the President, in his 
budget messages, has asked for only 
$25,000,000,000 of additional taxes. 
Congress, on the other hand, has im- 
posed levies which, with the higher 
national income, will bring into the 
Treasury this year some $36,000,000,- 
000 more than it received in 1941. 
And unquestionably Con would 
have done still better if the Adminis- 
tration had not so persistently and ef- 
fectively opposed a general sales tax. 

In the face of this record, it is a 
small wonder that Congress became 
aroused by the false accusations made 
by the President in his veto message. 
In the face of this record the over- 
riding of the veto was the least that 
Congress could do if it was to main- 
tain a shred of self-respect. 
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CA Quiet £F: venting On the Farm 


The Brysons never guessed six acres could keep them hustling from crack 
of dawn till the last Orpington has gone to roost. Only a little later they 
too, call it a day —ready and eager to sleep the sleep of the just about all 
in. Each issue of FARM JOURNAL, however, brings them refreshing new 
ideas and shows them better ways .of doing things. Except for paper 
rationing it would be helping thousands of other new subscribers, as well. 
Our editions are now limited to slightly under 2,700,000 copies. 


FARM JOURNAL gives farmers the facts which enable them to plan and 
plant with profit. It keeps them up to the minute about new implements 
and methods—legislation which affects farming—national and inter- 
national demands for agricultural products. Other features deal with every 
phase of rural life and interest the whole family ...the reasons why FARM 
JOURNAL is the world’s largest and most influential rural magazine. 


sFARM —— 
-JOURNAI eS Of the FIRST FOUR 


General Magazines 


ONE 


covers the rural market 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 






































































































































































































































MOVIES 





Bedeviled Lady’s Psyche Receives 
Lavishly Technicolored Going-Over 


Paramount’s version of “Lady in the 
Dark” runs 100 minutes, cost the studio 
approximately $30,000 a minute, and 
justifies the expense every lavish foot of 
the way. Oncé again neurotic Liza Elliott 
(Ginger Rogers), the successful editor 
of a swanky fashion magazine, teeters on 
the brink of a nervous breakdown and 
reluctantly consults a psychoanalyst 
(Barry Sullivan), who exercises her trou- 
bled psyche in several easy lessons de- 
pendent on a dream world and a nice 
score by Ira Gershwin and Kurt Weill. 

According to Moss Hart, who fash- 
ioned the play from scientific abracadabra 


gleaned from his own psychoanalyst, 


Liza’s problems prove an elementary 
eatin of fact and fantasy, each 
elaborated by such cinematic hoity-toity 
as Raoul Pené du Bois’s sumptuous sets 
and costumes, a wedding cake 30 feet 
high, odd characters out of a latter-day 


“Through the Looking Glass,” and cer- 


tain astral effects produced by a “cloud 
cooker” that apparently mistifies by mix- 
ing hot water with dry ice. 

Waking, Liza falters in an affair with 
her paternalistic publisher (Warner Bax- 
ter), tries to fire her advertising manager 
(Ray Milland), a rugged egoist given to 
quips and cranks and rather wishy-wan- 
ton wiles, and, in the early stages of 
her “cure,” dresses up for a muscle- 
bound Hollywood glamor boy (Jon 
Hall), who proves a temperament-in-a- 
teapot. Sleeping, Liza encounters these 
principals and several hundred extras in 
a fantastic recapitulation of her past and 
present, and finally evolves the obvious 
solution to her special problem. 

Because the original Hart tour de force 
was as popular on the road as on Broad- 
way, comparison of the stage show and 
screen edition is inevitably in order. This 
time the Broadway version had the edge. 
Paramount’s fantasy relies heavily on the 
Midas touch and eye-stunning Techni- 
color photography. Miss Rogers, although 
she dances for the first time in years and 
puts over “The Saga of Jenny” with a 
certified bang, is not the Liza that Ger- 
trude Lawrence was. Similarly Mischa 
Auer, undoubtedly checked by the Hays 
office, gives an antiseptic version of the 


effeminate photographer created by 
Danny Kaye. 
Danger, Seabees at Work 


With “The Fighting Seabees,” Repub- 
lic does justice to a gallant subject. This 
is the tough, exciting, and reasonably fac 
tual story of the volunteer civilian con 
struction gangs who faced death armed 
only with spade and bulldozer until the 
Navy organized the workingmen into 





Lady Rogers danced in dry-ice mists 


a fighting branch of the naval service. 

As usual in films of this sort, the per- 
sonal narrative is nothing to brag about, 
but the personalities and the few roman- 
tic lapses are sensibly subordinated to 
the dangerous work at hand. Here is a 
worthy tribute to the construction men 


who build air bases and docks and fuel- . 


ing stations abreast of our offensive and 
exchange their tools for bayonet and 
tommy gun when the time comes to de- 
fend what they have built. 

Directed by Edward Ludwig, the prin- 
cipal players are John Wayne, as the 
construction boss who goes rugged indi- 
vidualist when his civilian gang is almost 
decimated by the Japs; Dennis O’Keefe, 


‘as the lieutenant commander who sells 


Wayne and Washington on the idea of 
turning the civilian crews into trained 
combatants; and Susan Ha as an 
improbable war correspondent who has 
an infinitely easier time covering a diffi- 
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cult war than in making up her mind 
which of the two men she loves. 

All the masculine roles are played with 
satisfactory conviction, and if the girl 
journalist has a way of popping up un. 
expectedly on an atoll and jaywalking in 
a cross fire of shot and shell, at least Miss 
Hayward always manages to look attrac. 
tive in the’ shade of the shell-shocked 
palms. However, such cosmic relief may 
be all to the good, for the action se- 
quences of “The Fighting Seabees” are 
as savagely realistic as any yet staged 
by Hollywood to celebrate the war in the 
Pacific. 1 


Passage to Africa 


Like Warner Brothers’ “Passage to 
Marseille,” Universal's “The Impostor” 
dramatizes the Free French and recruits 
its principal protagonist from a_ prison. 
This time the disillusioned Frenchman 
who turns patriot is one Clement (Jean 
Gabin), who is marching to the guillo- 
tine when a Nazi bomb blasts a path to 
freedom. Clement robs a dead soldier of 
his uniform and bluffs his way to Africa. 

The story of Clement’s regeneration is 
also the story of the de Gaullists in Equa- 
torial Africa. But Julien Duvivier, author- 
producer-director of “The Impostor,” 


: fails to match this modern history in 


either his narration or his staging. 


Barracks Bait 


“See Here, Private Hargrove” is war 
for escapists. Casually faithful to Pvt. 
(now Sgt.) Marion Hargrove’s popular 
memoirs of garbage cans and calisthen- 
ics, this Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer comedy 
is a good-natured, sentimental, and oc- 
casionally hilarious dig in the ribs of a 
training system that turns raw recruits 
into seasoned soldiers. 

Although Hargrove was feature editor 
of The Charlotte (N.C.) News when 
Uncle Sam sent him greetings, our hero 
is presented here as a cub reporter on a 
paper whose sorely tried editor feels that 
the newspaper’s gain is obviously the 
Army’s loss. The Army, however, found 
young Hargrove a congenital pushover 
for KP duty and such domestic chores 
as the polishing of garbage cans. Even 
so, yardbird Hargrove weasels time to 
fall in love with a pretty canteen worker 
(Donna Reed), to finance an unexpected 
furlough by selling his literary output to 
a trio of capitalist buddies, and somehow 
to acquire the know-how of a good soldier. 

While Harry Kurnitz’s screen play lags 
in the long stretches, Director Wesley 
Ruggles inspires a bunch of youthful ac- 
tors to work like veterans. Robert Walker 
(“Bataan,” “Madame Curie”) as Hargrove 
plays his first important role with a nice 
balance of comedy and homely appeal, 
and Keenan Wynn (son of Ed ee 
as Mulvehill, the gentle grafter of the 
barracks, is an up-and-coming comic who 
promises to steal scenes at will in the face 
of any competition. 
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Ww" SO MANY ads being published 
on war themes, it is natural to won- 
der if people aren’t becoming less inter- 
ested in reading them. 


Readership studies, however, show 
that exactly the contrary is true. Inter- 
est in the war as a subject is increasing, 
not decreasing. In general, ads devoted 
to the war effort are being read more 
today than a year ago, particularly by 
women. 


Naturally, the success of any individ- 
ual advertisement in gaining readers de- 
pends greatly on how its message is 
presented. This is true of war ads as it 
is of all ads. But it is also true that a 
good war ad does not start out with two 
strikes on it just because it is a war ad. 


Reproduced above are four advertise- 
ments that did good war jobs. 


In the opinion of the Government 


agencies involved, these ads carried mes- 
sages helpful to the winning of the war, 
messages of the kind that are wanted 
and needed today. 


The ads also did outstanding jobs in 
attracting readers. Each was one of the 
best read advertisements in the publica- 
tion in which it appeared. 


1. Prepared for the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, by 
Benton & Bowles, New York. 


2. Prepared for The Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., Cons’d., by McCann- 
Erickson, New York. 


3- Prepared for The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, by Zimmer- 
Keller, Inc., Detroit. 


q- Prepared for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, by Young 
& Rubicam, New York. 


This information about the reading of 
war advertisements may encourage addi- 
tional advertisers to run messages pro- 
moting the country’s war effort. We hope 
that it will. 


It may also serve to prevent a “letting 
up” on the part of those now engaged in 
advertising of this kind. We hope it will 
do that, too. 


If you would like to have full-size proofs 
of the advertisements reproduced above, 
you may obtain them by writing the agen- 


cies who prepared the ads. 





Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York « Chicago « Detroit « San Francisco 
Hollywood + Montreal « Toronto 














Stopped Cold 


One 30,000th of a second .. . faster 
than the fastest camera shutter, a flash of 
light now stops motion. Here is one of 
these high-speed photographs showing 
the interesting crown effect produced by 
a drop of milk splashing into a shallow 
saucer, followed by a second drop that 
has been caught suspended in mid-air. 


Storage batteries operate these speed 
lamps, supplying the power for the flash 
produced by the special gas-filled bulb. 


Whenever new uses or specially de- 
signed batteries are required by American 
industry, Gould engineers can be relied 
on to build the right type of battery to 
fit the need and do the job. 


Knowledge gained in industrial fields 
has been applied to Gould automotive 
batteries to give them that quick-starting 
ning and longer life so essential in these 

ays of rationed driving. Have your car 
battery checked frequently. If it needs re- 
placing, insist on a Gould—made by a 
division of the world’s largest manufac- 
. turer of replacement batteries. Gould 
Storage Battery Corporation, Depew, 
New York. 
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THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 


Factories at: Depew e North Bergen e Zanesville e Atlanta 
Chicago e St. Paul e Leavenworth e Dallas e Los Angeles 
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RADIO 


‘Unusual’ as Usual 


Californianslookedup 
at the sky last week and 

rceived small, clear, 
iquid globules falling 
toward them. After four 
days 407 schools and 
100 factories in the Los 
Angeles area had been 
forced to close, and the 
Chamber of Commerce 
had to admit that it 
was not orange juice 
but rain—7 inches of it. 
Hollywood’s radio fun- 
nymen, always ready to 
‘ae at topical jokes, 
orgot about Sinatra 
and Eddie Cantor’s 
daughters. Before the 
fluid deluge had ceased, 
the verbal one began. 
A few of the many wet 
gags: 

Monty Woolley, on 
CBS the day after 
pe sama birthday, 
quipped: “Yesterday we 
celebrated the birthday 
of a man who crossed 
the Delaware in a row- 
boat. Today we celebrate a man who 
crossed Hollywood Boulevard in the same 
way.” Later in the program somebody 
claimed the rain_ stories were a lot of 
vicious rumors, “Yesterday,” Woolley 
cracked, “I went into the cellar and 
bailed out 80 gallons of vicious rumors.” 

Jack Benny to his guest star, Groucho 
Marx: “Say, Groucho, do you want me 
to drive you home?” Groucho: “No, 
thanks, I'll just wait here and catch my 
house as it floats by.” 

Bob Hope pointed out that he 
couldn’t tell a lie on Washington’s birth- 
day. “I wouldn’t say it was raining,” he 
went on, “but it’s the first time I ever 
saw a battleship come up Sunset Boule- 
vard. The Chamber of Commerce doesn’t 
admit it’s raining. It’s just a bunch of 
bad boys on the roof squeezing oranges.” 

Guesting on the Jack Carson show, 
Adolphe Menjou said: “I tell you, Car- 
son, I’m no wolf.” Carson: “Oh, no? Then 
why are you drooling?” Menjou: “This is 
ee my boy. That’s rain in my 

‘ace. 














Mr. Pettibrain’s Program 


Consider the case of Mr. Pettibrain, 
weight 200, age and IQ 40. He has been 
listening to Information Please for five 
years and still can’t figure out what dem 
guys is talking about. Tom Howard, for- 
mer vaudevillian and movie’ comedian, 
was worrying about Mr. P. one day when 
he got a letter from Bob Howell, a radio 
script writer (who also happened to be 
his son-in-law), proposing a new kind of 


Storm and Los Angeles’s city hall: Radio comedians 
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Associated Press 


had a gag holiday 


quiz show—one in which the experts 
would be so dumb that even Mr. Petti- 
brain would feel superior. Howard took 
the idea to WOR-Mutual, and in June 
1942, it went on the air. Entitled It Pays 
To Be Ignorant, the program followed the 
formula of Information Please, but with 
a difference. 

Howard, a harassed and acid-voiced 
Clifton Fadiman, fired questions like 
these: “On what day do we send out 
valentines?” “What do you eat with a 
salad fork?” “Who wrote Mendelssohn's 
Wedding March?” at his own board of ex- 
perts. The board was made up of George 
Shelton, Howard’s former comedy team- 
mate (“a man who can’t get any life in- 
surance because there would be no way 
to prove he was dead”); Harry Mc- 
Naughton (“that celebrated author who 
has just written a book about the love life 
of a porcupine entitled ‘Ouch’”); and 
Lulu McConnell (“a woman who can't 
go into a roomful of people because she 
is a roomful of people”). 

The method of answering a question is 
to get as far away from it as possible. For 
instance: ; : 

Howard: What do you eat with a salad 
fork? 

Lulu: It wouldn’t be soup, would it? 

Shelton: I used to go with a girl who 
loved soup. But boy, did she make a noise 
eating it! 

McNaughton: I manage to modulate 
my soup eating pretty well, but I used to 
have an awful time with my snoring. 

From there they can go anywhere ex- 
cept to the answer. Last week, when the 
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show moved to CBS to take over the time 
and the sponsor of the Philip Morris Play- 
house (Friday, 9-9:30 p.m. EWT), It 
Pays To Be Ignorant had been through 
88 sessions. Only once had its experts suc- 
ceeded in getting a right answer, and that 
was an accident. It came during the part 
of the show when two members of the 
studio audience are invited to pick a 
question out of the dunce cap. 

One guest didn’t get the idea and 
asked Howard if she might ask a ques- 
tion of her own. Howard, hoping she was 
just kidding, said: “Sure, go ahead.” Her 
question was: “What is the only place in 
England where the King can’t go?” There 
was a moment of tense silence. Then Mc- 
Naughton said: “The House of Com- 
mons.” The cast took a deep breath and 
went on to the dunce-cap question. 


Benny for Pall Mall 


Twelve years ago a meek and trem- 
bling man spoke his first words into the 
microphone. “Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is Jack Benny talking. There will be a 
slight pause while you say, “Who cares?” ” 

So many people cared that two years 
later Benny was voted the No. 1 come- 
dian on the air. That same year he also 
got a new sponsor (General Foods— 
Jell-O and Grape Nuts), a choice air spot 
(NBC, Sundays, 7-7:30 p.m. EWT), and 
a reputation as the worst worrier in radio. 

Three years ago, as routine contract- 
signing time rolled around, Benny wor- 
tied most about his skyrocketing rival 
Bob Hope. As Benny hesitated other 
sponsors offered him as high as $25,000 
a week, as against his $17,500 stipend 
from General Foods. But Benny didn’t 
want any more money. Besides, he said: 
“Everybody knows I’m a cigar smoker. 
It's silly for me to try to peddle ciga- 
rettes.” So he stuck with General Foods 
for three years longer. About the same 
time NBC, fearful of losing Benny to an- 
other network, gave him a unique guar- 
antee—a lifetime personal option on: the 
Sunday-night spot. 

But Hope took over the top comedian 
ranking. Although General Foods raised 
Benny to $22,500, he worried some more. 
He complained particularly because Pep- 
sodent plugged Hope in its newspaper 
and magazine advertising, while General 
Foods refused to do as generous a job for 
Benny. 

Last week, for the first time in a dec- 
ade, Benny signed up with a new spon- 
sor. Effective next fall, he'll do the same 
show on the same spot for the American 
Cigarette & Cigar Co., with a cut to $22,- 
000. Credit for swinging the deal went 
to George Washington Hill, chairman of 
American Tobacco Co. (Lucky. Strikes) , 
of which American Cigarette & Cigar is 
a subsidiary. He promised Benny heavy 
Promotion; Hill, who has a_ habit of criti- 
cizing actors.after broadcasts, also prom- 
ised Benny full control of the show. 

Thus _ cigar-smoking Benny next fall 
will go to work plugin? Pall Malls. 
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,“And | mean —in the bag, 
¢ -'Whitey! Waste paper is now 
a vital weapon of war!” 


. “You're right, Blackie! 

* Waste paper that's thrown 
away may cost the life 
of a soldier on a distant 
fighting front!“ 


If you want to help America “deliver 
the goods", save your waste paper. 
Thousands of tons are needed every 


week to make containers for war 


weapons, medical and food supplies. 


Save cardboard boxes, brown paper 


bags, newspapers, magazines! Give 
EIGHT 


them to your local charity or sell to YEARS OLD 


your nearest junk dealer. 


“BLACK s. WHITE 
Tle Seite with ((haretee” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
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Greater 
Breathing 
Comfort! 
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Ms your nose stuffed up from a cold or 
dust? If it is—use the new, handy Vicks 
Inhaler. It’s packed with effective medica- 
tion that makes a clogged up nose feel 
clearer in seconds. And you can use it as 
often as needed! Just try it. 


USE ANYTIME—ANY WHERE 


— 


CHILDREN’S COLDS 


To relieve miseries—rub 
VicksVapoRub thoroughly 
on throat, chest, back and 
let its time-tested poultice- 
vapor action go to work! 


BUS-SICK?-,, 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented == 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothers 


SEASICK REMEDY 


SWITCH to ENDERS for 
SIMPLER SHAVES 





CKS 


VaeoRus 












Here’s streamlined shaving ...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 

ific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 
mess every shave. 


Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.0.D.’s. 
Money back guarantee. p alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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La Moore and eases 


Since Papa Moore pulled Mary Willie 
Grace, painted and spangled like a hussy, 
down off a circus elephant in the li 
town of Jellico, Tenn., nobody has ever 
really known what turn the Moore career 
would take next. 

With the years, the Moores have had 
to cope successively with a tomboy, an 
embryonic missionary, a Broadway in- 
genue, a movie star, an international 
glamor girl, a prima donna, a cook, and 
a devoted wife. With the publication 
of “You're Only Human Once,” Grace 
Moore’s autobiography, they now have 
an author on their hands. 

Although Miss: Moore undoubtedly had 
some help writing “You're Only Human 
Once,” it is indelibly stamped with the 
Moore style and spirit. The author is as 
frank about her failings as she is naively 

leased with her virtues. “I’ve been hot- 

eaded, ambitious, and Irish; lace cur- 
tains one day, the curse of the banshees 
the next. But I can say a lot about the 
good fun I’ve had—the frolic of an era 
that’s quickly burning itself out on a 
dozen battlefields.” 

What Miss Moore has to tell about 
that fun is as gay and infectious as her 
own famous rendition of “Ciribiribin.” 
“The tragedy of most stars,” she com- 
ments, “is that they feel their life ends 
when the curtain goes down. The anti- 
dote is to take time out to live.” Obvious- 
ly, Miss Moore has kept that time-out 
whistle handy. 

Mary Willie Grace was born, she likes 
to imagine, in a rose-covered log cabin 
in Slabtown, Cocke County, Tenn. Her 
father, less romantic, has to remind her 
“it was an ordinary modest shingle house 
. .. Don't go making it anything else.” 
A skinny, long-legged ugly girl, she was 
forever scandalizing the typically good 
folk of a typical small Southern town. 
Forgoing at 14 a burning passion to be- 
come a missionary, she settled on music 
as the outlet for the temperament which 
smoldered within her. 

There followed a professional career 
with which everyone is only too famil- 
iar—Broadway, opera, Hollywood, and 
opera again. But there also followed a 
private life which might be dubbed 
“Toujours La Moore the merrier.” In 
company with Anita Loos, Donald Og- 
den Stewart, Alexander Woollcott, Har- 
po Marx, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and Charlie 
MacArthur, she made the French Riviera 
chic in the summer simply because she 
could not afford (at the time) to live 
ae in the winter when it was fashion- 
able. 

When she first went to Hollywood in 
1930 she went “like the Queen of Sheba, 
riding in my own private railroad car 
complete with orchids, banana trees, and 
Bea Lillie.” Her movie career, she re- 
calls, could be summarized as “fanfare, 
flop, flight, furor, frenzy, and finis.” 








But “One Night of Love” on the sound 
stage in 1934 made her world-famous; 
and “Louise” on the opera stage at the 
Met in 1939 at last won her the grudging 
recognition of American music critics. 
Outside of singing, Miss Moore frankly 
admits that what interests her most is 
love. “The gto she says, “usually ex- 
aggerates the scope and variety of a 
rima donna’s amours—but then you can 
ardly blame it, for so does the prima 
donna herself.” Her own, which includ- 


™ Sceen 
Grace Moore grew gayer and blonder— 
Musicals in the ’20s, opera today 


Associated Press 


ed (among many) George Biddle, the 
artist, and “three of the richest men in 
the world” (unnamed), finally culminat- 
ed in her marriage to Valentin Parera, 
handsome Spanish movie actor whom 
she first saw on shipboard in 1931 and 
married some six weeks later. “I rest on 
the premise that to be discussed at all,” 
says Miss Moore, “is better than a blank 
wall of silent neglect.” (You RE ONLy 
Human Once. By Grace Moore. Double- 
day, Doran. 275 pages. $2.50.) 


Con Spirito 


Give us more opera companies—young 
American singers have always pleaded— 
new companies where we can get the ex- 
perience European artists used to find in 
the cities and provinces abroad. In Amer- 
ica, they argue, it’s the big time or noth- 
ing—and who can make the Metropolitan, 
Chicago, or San Francisco with no back- 
ground? 

Bad as that state of music may be, the 
present and future are not without hope. 

Mushrooming throughout the country 
are innumerable opera groups, but what 
they need most are permanence in head- 
quarters and season, and security in back- 
— for example, now has 
a knockout in the youthful Philadelphia 
Opera Co. (NEWswEEK, March 15, 1943), 
which doesn’t open and close with each 
separate engagement. New York had new 
hope for a while in the New Opera Co., 
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but aside from planning Broadway op- 
erettas it has suspended operations for 
this season. 


N. Y. Entrant: Last week Mayor La 
Guardia’s new City Center of Music and 
Drama was the latest entrant in the Man- 
hattan operatic stakes. Titled the New 
York City Center Opera Co., it had as its 
artistic and musical director Laszlo Ha- 
lasz, Hungarian-born conductor who has 
done great work with the St. Louis Grand 
Opera Association. For its first produc- 
tions the new company gave “Tosca” in 
Italian, “Martha” in English (the Vicki 
Baum-Ann Ronell adaptation) and “Car- 
men” in French. 

The result was more than encouraging. 
Operating on a modest budget, a non- 
star system, and a $2.20 top, the com- 
pany just about made expenses. Although 
the lighting was atrocious and the sets 
(borrowed from St. Louis) left much to 
be desired, the action was staged and 
played with a spirit, enthusiasm, and sin- 
cerity which not only compensated for 
obvious defects but also shamed the usual 
tired boredom dispensed at the Met. 
(There were reports, moreover, that the 
Met was touchy about its fresh competi- 
tion and had warned its personnel to have 
nothing to do with it.) With the excep- 
tion of George Czaplicki and Jennie 
Tourel, most of the singers were not up 
to Met. standards—but they were ardent, 
earnest, and youthfully promising. In 
“Martha,” Ethel Barrymore Colt, the 
Great Ethel’s daughter who recently gave 
up the legitimate fer opera, showed a 
nice mixture of voice and acting. 


RECORD WEEK 


Mozart: Prano Concerto No. 12 1N 
A Major. Louis Kentner, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and the London Philharmonic. 
Columbia. Three 12-inch records. in 
album, $3.50. A concerto in miniature 
which Mozart described as “a compro- 
mise between the too easy and the too 


difficult.” 


‘CoaTEs: CINDERELLA. Eric Coates and 
the London Philharmonic. Columbia. 
Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. 
Lush ballet music which ought to be seen 
while heard. 


Jazz Variations. Fletcher Henderson, 
Jess Stacy, James P. Johnson, Peck’s Bad 
Boys, and others. Asch. Three 10-inch 
records in album, $3.50. Asch, relatively 
unpublicized in the recording field, adds 
to its Americana catalogue a fine album 
of hot jazz. Included are an old-fashioned 
—but grand—arrangement of “Milneberg 
Joys” and a wonderful James P. Johnson 
side of “Snowy Morning Blues.” Another 
new Asch release, “Boogie Stride” and 
“Impressions,” also adds further proof 
that Johnson, Fats Waller’s teacher and 

daddy of the Harlem piano,” is still one 
of the hot keyboard masters (one 12-inch 
record, $1.50), Charles Edward Smith’s 
notes are invaluable. 











WHERE LIFE DEPENDS ON 


Whre/ 


You MAY take wire for granted on jobs 
like this, dismissing it as a “standard” 
product with a humble part to play. You 
can take it for granted, because Roebling 
doesn’t. In the making of all of these wires, 
they are treated as anything but “standard” 
products...each of them demands the full 
time and facilities of a wire specialist... 


To select the right metal, to roll it, or draw 
it through the dies to the right dimension 
... finish it or insulate it or strand it or 
weave it...and have the equipment to do 
all of these jobs right... that’s wire spec- 
ialization. It calls for the mills and the 
know-how and the men you want when 
you say... 
















































































It’s a job 
for the Pacemaker! 














JOHN A ‘ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 




























































Pert little Sally, a former manicurist, now does 
the work of several men and does it faster! 


Yet the metal she works is about the tough- 
est known to industry — stainless steel ! 


Her job, expanding tubular sections of Solar 
manifolds, is —“just as easy as pushing cuticle 
around!” Sally says. But it wasn’t always so! 


At first, the slow toil of brawny men was 
needed because stainless steel defies ordinary 
machines. Today, as a result of Solar work- 
men’s specialized know-how, Sally's gentletouch 
releases five tons of air pressure, harnessed to 


SOLAR AILRCRAFT COMPANY 


‘ @ unique expanding device that makes fine 
production records possible. 
“They made a hard job easy!” says Sally with 
proud eyes on her work. She knows the 
“Expander” is typical of much pioneering 
Solar people have done to “expand” bottle- 
necks .. . increase the flow of perfect stainless 
steel exhaust systems for airplanes flying on 
every battle front. And these people are 
working toward the day when the brighter 
stronger metal they know so well will take 
new shapes, bringing the Solar trademark 
into your daily life. 


SOqcase 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS 
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MEDICINE 


Bald Patch 


Home from two years in the South 
Pacific, Capt. Stanleigh Tausend, Medical 
Corps plastic surgeon, revealed in New 
York last week that there was new surgi- 
cal hope for bald men. In the future it 
might be possible to pull the fringes of 
hair from the lower edges of the scalp 
to cover the bald spot. 

Some surgeons have already trans- 
planted hair to cover burned scalp areas 
or to replace hair lost through accident. 
This involves the actual shifting of a 
hairy skin area to the injured spot by 
grafting. Apparently Tausend’s technique 
is less complicated. First the hairy area 
surrounding the bald spot is peeled loose. 
The bald area, if not too large, is cut out. 
And, taking advantage of the skin stretch, 
the hairy areas are then drawn together 
by the surgeon and sutured. 


Penicillin Step-Up 


Ever since 1941 when Andrew Flem- 
ing, the British scientist, brought his 
miracle drug to America, the production 
of penicillin has been a touch-and-go 
affair. Even when the War Production 
Board last August gave some nineteen 
concerns, including chemical manufac- 
turers, pharmaceutical people, and chem- 
ical laboratories, permission to set up fa- 
cilities for mass culture of the green-mold 
miracle drug, output lagged. Total pro- 
duction during 1943 was under 25,000,- 
000,000 units. But 40 per cent of this 
was manufactured in the last month of 
the year. By mid-December, Surgeon 
General Norman T. Kirk announced peni- 
cillin supply would meet demand within 
six mihi 

As things stood last week, that time 
limit had been stepped up materially. It 
was disclosed that in March three com- 
panies—the Commercial Solvents Corp. 





.at Terre Haute, Ind., E. R. Squibb & 


Sons at New Brunswick, N.J., and 
Charles Pfizer & Co. at Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
would be operating new plants, each ca- 
pable of turning out more penicillin in a 
single month than was produced in the 
whole country last year. 

The ten giant fermenter tanks of the 
Commercial Solvents Corp.’s plant alone 
have a rated capacity of 40,000,000,000 
units a month. Though penicillin output 
is hush-hush and there are no official 
over-all calculations, this estimate is veri- 
fied by Dr. Albert Elder, Federal Co- 
ordinator of penicillin for the War Pro- 
duction Board until March 1 (when he 
quit to direct research for the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co.). 


Methods: Penicillin is either cultured , 
in moist bran, in bottles on the surface 
of the nutrient fluid (medium), or in, 
“deep” cultures by a fermentation process. 
The surface method takes eight, ten, or 
even fourteen days, whereas fermentation 
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requires only four to six. In addition, the 
surface method involves keeping the cul- 
tures small, so that the yield per run is 
only about 30,000 units of penicillin. 
Fermentation tanks can handle thou- 
sands of gallons at a time, yielding as 
much as 300,000 units per run. Hence 
Commercial Solvents’ use of the fermen- 
tation process. 

After the mold has been cultured, the 
product must be recovered from the 
broth and dried. Former drying methods 
took 20 to 40 hours, but a process which 
uses a super-high vacuum, recently an- 
nounced by the National Research Corp. 
of Boston, cuts time.to six hours, and cost 
to one-sixth of the former amount. 


EDUCATION 
Latin-American Myth 


From ten of their most prominent col- 
leagues, United States educators last 
week got a stern warning. Through some 
textbooks school children were being im- 
bued with “a myth that Latin America 
is a region of fabulously rich natural re- 
sources, inhabited by docile peoples 
eagerly waiting for Yankee energy, in- 
genuity, and leadership to make it blos- 
som like a rose.” If perpetuated, such 
teaching might endanger the whole future 
of the good-neighbor policy. 

The findings appeared in a report by 
the American Council on Education. 
Headed by Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Har- 





vard University, a council committee had . 


spent a year and $37,000 provided by the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and used 100 researchers in a sur- 
vey of a vast amount of textual material 
being used in the nation’s classrooms. 
What the committee discovered: 

@ Because of authors’ ignorance or care- 
lessness, the average North American 
child gets the impression that revolutions 
are everyday occurrences in South Ameri- 
ca—and that between times the people 
are too lazy to do anything with the con- 
tinent’s “unlimited” natural resources. 

€ The famous “Black Legend” of Spanish 
and Portuguese “colonial ineptitude, cru- 
elty, faithlessness, greed, and bigotry” has 
had “widespread perpetuation” in texts. 
@ Many junior-high school texts are 
vague and “irresponsible” on the Monroe 
Doctrine, as in the statement that it 
saved South America from the colonial 
fate of Africa—a half-truth which ignores 
possible different Latin American view- 
points. 

@ Derogatory contrasts—such as the ab- 
sence of good roads, differences between 
nations and races, etc.—tend to give North 
Amerieans a superiority complex. 

To help break down the harmful effect 
on Pan American relations of an often 
inaccurate and -narrow presentation, the 
committee made, among others, these 
recommendations: (1) Publishers should 
revise texts—particularly those of second- 
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They’re the leaders of tomorrow, 
these model boat builders of today... 
and they’re Journal Juniors, too! 


HE JOURNAL JUNIORS, waose 

current membership is 60,000 eager 
boys and girls, whose entire member- 
ship during its two decades of existence 
is well over 600,000, is purely a volun- 
tary organization. There are no dues, 
no special incentives offered. Members 
do not even have to subscribe to The 
Journal. These boys and girls join be- 
cause they want to . . . because the 
Journal Juniors is their organization. 

Not A New idea 

In 1927 The Journal sponsored the 
first Journal Junior Model Boat Regatta 
for Portland boys and girls; invited in- 
dustrial arts instructors of Portland 
schools to cooperate. The response was 
widespread and enthusiastic and has 
continued for 17 years. 

As a result model boat building is 
today a regular project of 7th grade 
youngsters in their industrial arts 
classes. Right now in a Portland school 
some boy is building a model boat that 
will break records in the 18th Annual 
Model Boat Regatta this June. 

Other Activities 

Model boat building is only one im- 
portant Journal Junior project. The 
Oregon Journal Juniors, both girls and 
boys, participate in a host of activities. 
In addition to their daily column in The 
Journal, they have radio programs, 
model airplane races, plays, stamp col- 
lectors’ clubs, baton twirling, dancing, 
Victory Gardening and dozens of others. 
All are wholesome, healthy outlets for 
youthful imagination and enthusiasm. 


ONLY a newspaper like The 
Journal would originate such an 
organization and keep it alive and 
growing for almost twenty years 
... keep it free from any type of 
commercialism. It took vision, or- 
ganization and understanding. The 
Journal feels that giving an outlet 
for the energy, talents and ambi- 
tions of boys and girls is an impor- 
tant function for a homenewspaper 
...justas important as keeping their 
parents informed of what's going - 
on in the world from day to day. 
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ary schools—to include more material 
dealing directly with Latin-American life 
and background. (2) In preparing manu- 
scripts authors should consult South 
American editorial opinion and expert ad- 
vice. 


Combating the Victory Girl 


I’ve only gone with three or four men a 
week since I’ve been here. I didn’t take 
money from any of them. I’m not bad, but 
a girl who’s been married gets lonely. I 
couldn’t go back to a small-town life after 
Broadway. It’s so quiet home, no. place to 
go, nothing to do. 


A teen-age girl on the loose in New 
York said that to a reporter. It summed 
up what may well turn out to be the 


avest home-front tragedy of the war— 
e moral breakdown among teen-age 
American girls. In New York City last 


week, the “Bobby-sox Brigade” had 


swelled to such alarming proportions 
(within a year the Wayward Minors’ 
Court had had a nearly 100 per cent in- 
crease in delinquent-girl cases) that po- 
lice imposed an unofficial curfew. After 
10 p.m., any girl under 16 in the Times 
Square area who was unaccompanied by 
her parents or a “proper escort” would 
be hauled in by the police. Authorities 
knew this was no solution to a major 
problem, but the action had to be taken: 
Not only the welfare of the girls but the 
health of servicemen was at stake. 
Detectives had little trouble spotting 
the frowzy Victory Girls who hun 
around dance halls, bars, railroad an 
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bus terminals—and in side-street hotels 
and rooming houses. But pinning delin- 
quency on them was another matter, 
Some bobby-soxers—many are as young 
as 18—flashed Social Security cards and 
claimed they had war jobs. Others baf- 
fled cops by showing marriage licenses, 
In many cases, the girls had married 
servicemen they barely knew. Even so, 
57 were detained during the first two 
weeks in February. Of these, 32: proved 
to be runaways. 

Making the situation significant was 
the fact that Times Square was only one 
locale of a problem with momentous im- 
port for the nation’s morality. From chil- 
dren’s courts all over the country came 
similar reports. Most of the girls brought 
in on morals charges came from the 
poorer or “lower stratum” of society— 


Screen Tests Help Young St. Louis to Read 


St. Louis educators were disturbed to 
discover that one out of every three or 
four eighth-grade graduates could not 
read well enough to cope with standard 
high-school texts. So they set up one of 
the most elaborate reading clinics in the 
world. Now, under a system directed by 
Acting Superintendent of Instruction 
Philip J. Hickey, pupils in the public- 
school system are given tests on modern 
apparatus to measure in detail their read- 
ing abilities and habits. If they fall be- 
low standard, this is the stiff corrective 
program they get: 

@ Through rapid exposures of words on 
a screen, students learn to recognize 
words quickly. Another machine exposes 
words and phrases in rhythm, which 
trains the eye to move more uniformly. 
@ Once pupils develop mechanical read- 
ing skill, they are taught to read critical- 
ly and to analyze word usage through a 
variety of special charts. 

@ Finally, students are grounded in 
propaganda methods, learning to dis- 
om between fact and distortions of 
act. 

Some of the reading tests young St. 
Louisians get are shown in these pictures. 


Jacqueline Dochler demonstrates the silent test at St. Louis’s reading clinic 


St. Louis Post Dispatch 


The camera (left) records eye movements on graphs: first graph, typical of a fourth-grader, shows wavering movements; the other 
is the regular graph of an efficient reader. At right, IQ test that doesn’t require reading ability. 





Here’s a highball with goodness that makes itself heard... 


with liveliness that bubbles and sparkles right down to the 
very last sip. 


For the “PIN-POINT CARBONATION”* of both Canada Dry 
Water and Ginger Ale means millions of tinier bubbles 


perky little bubbles that keep drinks tangy and zestful in spite 


of melting ice. 


eee 


Use either Canada Dry Water or Ginger Ale as a mixer. 
See and hear—sparkle and liveliness that add enjoyment to 
any drink. 


*PIN-POINT CARBONATION—The famous Canada Dry method 
of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


CANADA DRY WATER and GINGER ALE 





it’s a safe bet, too, for the 
sergeant’s read the Pocket 
Guide to India which the 
War Department issues to 


eeeeustonnes 
NIA troops stationed there. 


“Treat every cow with re- 
spect,”’ it says, because “‘literally, to the 
Hindu, the cow and the bull are sacred.” 


That’s something new —kow-towing 
toa cow— but it’s the custom of the country. 


There’s a custom of our own country, 
too, that’s new to many boys in service. 
It’s the American custom of traveling in 
comfort—which troops in training do at 
the rate of 30,000 every night. - 


The glamor of going Pullman is new to 
lots of them. But no newer than it will 
be to everyone when the war is over. 


S 


Then, there'll be new Pullman cars. 
One type in general service on almost 


ere re 


money's on the cow !” 


every train will be all rooms—rooms as 
complete in every detail of comfort and 
convenience as a suite in a fine hotel. 


In these Duplex-Roomette cars, you'll 
lounge in comfort in daytime and sleep in 
comfort at night, as you speed safely and 
dependably toward your destination. 
You'll have your own dressing quarters. 
Your own washing and toilet facilities. 
Your own individually controlled light 
and heat and air conditioning. 


Pullman plans that duplex-roomette 
space will cost little—if any—more than 
lower berths cost now. And, for those 








~ 


whose post-war travel may be strictly 
budgeted, there’ll be another new type 
car—the coach-sleeper—in which you can 
enjoy Pullman comfort and ¢onvenience 
for less than the present rate for a berth 
in either standard or tourist sleeping cars. 


That’s what Pullman is planning for 
the day when America can resume its 
habit of traveling for pleasure and its 
custom of traveling in comfort. 


A custom Pullman started more than 
80 years ago. 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger trans- 


portation—now carrying out mass troop movements with half 
its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in the 
other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


yyright 1944, The Pullman Company 
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hiefly because the rich ones don’t get 
‘sto court. And their numbers were con- 
stantly growing. 

For the whole country, the National 
Probation Association reported, the in- 
rease in delinquency among girls during 
he past two years was 23.4 per cent as 
compared with 5.2 per cent increase 
among boys. (These percentages are 
somewhat misleading. Before the war six 
boys appeared in juvenile courts to every 
girl. Even with the rapid wartime in- 
crease Of girl delinquency and the re- 
moval of many boys from civilian life, 








‘Bboy delinquents still outnumber girls by 


four to oné.) 


The Causes: The tendency has been 
to blame the rising delinquency on the 
parents, and let it go at that. But the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee of Wartime Health 
and Education (chairman: Sen. Claude 
Pepper of Florida) was ready to publish 
a report last week showing other factors 
involved. From 592 .pages of testimony 
gathered from experts at a five-day hear- 
ing, the committee concluded that there 
were actually three main causes: (1) 
substandard living conditions, inade- 
quate health and educational facilities, 
shortage of manpower in schools, etc.; 
(2) lack of opportunities for adolescents 
to take part in the war effort; 


FOURTH ESTATE 
Daniel David of Pravda 


Since the Teheran conference, the gy- 
rations of the government-controlled Rus- 
sian press have baffled American readers 
and officials alike. Most recent puzzlers: 
Pravda’s violent attack last January on 
Wendell Willkie, the Soviet’s most influ- 
ential non-official friend in America, and 
its publication the same month of a Cairo 





-rumor (vehemently deried in London) 


that influential Britons and Germans had 
talked separate peace. (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 
81). 

Last week, Pravda’s target mystified 
no one. On‘the octogenarian publisher 
William Randolph Hearst, for years the 
noisiest foe of Communism at home and 
abroad, Communism’s official organ lav- 
ished the vitriolic talents of its No. 1 
(and Willkie’s) castigator, Daniel David 
Zaslavsky. In several columns of Pravda’s 
back page on Feb. 25, Zaslavsky piled 


invectives on Hearst and his current edi-" 


torial line that (1) Russia, by its ‘non- 
aggression pact with Germany in 1939, 
instigated the war and (2) she intends 
to dominate world diplomacy. 

Hearst, Zaslavsky wrote, is a “news- 
paper gangster” and “American friend of 





(3) parental neglect, result- 


war. Some experts considered 
delinquency a snowballing 
problem: youngsters reading 
press stories about - delin- 
quency felt somehow com- 
pelled to join the trend; ques- 
tioned about motives they 
found it convenient to blame 
their plight on the war. 


The Answer: Recommen- 
dations on how to cope with 
the problem were a dime a 

#dozen. Social workers wanted 
improved methods of han- 
dling children—such as more 
careful selection of foster 
homes. Some legal authorities 
preferred to set up “parents” 
courts,” with penalties of fine 
or imprisonment for neglect. 
But what appeared to be the 
best solution of all was that 
notably applied by an 18- 
year-old girl, Ruth Clifton of 
Moline, Ill. Some months ago 
she sold Moline authorities a 
plan to clean up delinquency 
in that boom town. Her idea 
Was to set up a community 
center “night club,” properly 
supervised, with plenty of 
toom to dance to juke-box 
music, and to organize. ath- 
letic contests and other social 
activities. It worked so well 
that New York will soon es- 
tablish similar entertainment 
enters in 81 police precincts. 
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Associated Press 


Tribute: The Liberty ship Keith Palmer, named 
in honor of NEwsweex’s correspondent in Aus- 
tralia who was killed covering the battle for 
Bougainville last November, was launched amid 
night-shift clamor last week at the Houston 
(Texas) Shipbuilding Corp. yards. Mrs. Harry 
F. Kern, wife of Newsweex’s Foreign Affairs 
editor, christened the ship—the twelfth named 
for a fallen correspondent. 
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| The tht of Calculating * 
as advanced by Marchant \ | 
Ten years ago, Marchant intro- 
duced Separate Add and Subtract 
Bars...a pei of bars exclusively for 
4 adding and subtracting. This elim- 
*“} inated the “repeat” key which had 
plagued operators for a generation. 
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/Instead of having to set and then re- | 
lease a ‘‘repeat key” or‘‘add button” 

_ every time the operator changes from 
adding to multiplying, or vice ver 
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Adolf Hitler”; and his writers (he singled 
out the veteran Karl von Wiegand) are 
“hirelings” and “gangsters.” (Replying 
promptly, Hearst called Stalin the head 
of “the only gangster press I know.”) 

To the dour, 65-year-old, tall, and 
bulky Zaslavsky, violent language comes 
readily from a background of violent 
revolution. Kiev-born, Zaslavsky spent’ 
fourteen years in politics and Czarist 
prisons before the revolution of 1917. 
He was a Menshevik, and thus was a 
bitter foe of the Bolsheviks, but in 1919 
he publicly recanted and five years later 
indorsed the Communist policy. The 
next year he joined the staff of the Len- 
ingrad Red Gazette, then moved succes- 
sively to the Leningrad Pravda and Iz- 
vestia, official government organ, before 
joining Moscow’s Pravda in 1928. 


Zaslavsky’s day is typically Muscovite. — 


It starts in the evening, with a trip to the 
theater or ballet, after which he works 
all night at the Pravda office. He sourly 
refuses to believe that to Americans he 
is rapidly becoming the best-known So- 
viet commentator. At home his popular- 
ity stems in part from his significant as- 
signments that often hint of things to 
come and in part from his satirical touch. 
Russians admit his humor has the corny 
flavor of his native Ukraine, but they like 
it. British and American correspondents 
find it sharp enough to dub him “the 


4 > 


poor man’s Shaw.’ 


Beauty Hints for Cops 


New York policemen last week 
thumbed through “Spring 3100” (official 
department magazine named ‘for head- 
quarters telephone number), came to 
page 23, stopped, and almost called the 
cops. There, opposite the “Department 
Orders” column they.read such tidbits 
as: “Hair this spring is going to be pretty, 
neat, and netted in color . . . thanks to 
Lily Daché” and “For hands, give them 
a cream treatment and tuck on cotton 
gloves so they can ‘soak as they sleep’.” 
Reason for the beauty hints, recipes, etc., 
in the new “Strictly for the Girls” column: 
The city has 168 policewomen and lots 
of cops have wives. One cop, noting the 
February issue was late, commented bit- 
terly: “Better never than late.” 


Reporter's Return 


Until Russell Hill returned home for a 
leave last December, the youthful New 
York Herald Tribune foreign correspond- 
ent had never been inside a city room. 
But Hill nevertheless had been around. 
Tall, brown-haired, and 25 years old, he 
was hired away from an economics fel- 
lowship at Cambridge University in Eng- 
land at the outbreak of war. His Herald 
Tribune assignments since then have read 
like a chronology of the war: Berlin for 
a year, Rumania when King Carol II was 
forced to abdicate, Greece, Yugoslavia 
(from which he escaped by boat from the 
Nazis’ onrush), Syria, Persia, the Eighth 














Herald Tribune 
Hill saw a city room and democracy 


Army from Alamein to Tunis, and the 
Cairo conference. 

Last week, Hill achieved a long-cher- 
ished ambition: to visit Washington and 
attend a White House press conference. 
With him he took a cub’s wide-eyed en- 
thusiasm and sent back a refreshingly 
eloquent story of what he saw and what 
it meant to one who had cut his journalis- 
tic teeth in a dictator-ridden Europe. His 
over-all impression: Washington is the 
most democratic capital he has known. 

“For instance,” Hill wrote, “there is 
the institution of the Presidential press 
conference. Within 24 hours of my ar- 
rival here I have been able to meet the 
President -in his office . . . and have heard 
him answer questions. 

“Anyone who has worked as a news- 
paperman in Germany could not help but 
notice a startling contrast . . . Even in 
non-Fascist countries I have never found 
the chief of state or the head of the gov- 
ernment as accessible. 

“That press conference [of which Mr. 
Roosevelt, up to last week, had had 938 
in eleven years in office] is a democratic 
institution that we can be proud of.” 


The UP Regrets 


The short-lived “Timoshenko story’—- 
the apocryphal tale'that a Teheran din- 
ner Marshal Stalin bopped the talkative 
Red general with a vodka bottle (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 28)—had its epitaph this 
week. On Monday the United Press, 
whose London bureau originated the 
story, sent out over its wires a public 
apology: “The United Press regrets hav- 
ing circulated this erroneous report.” 

UP nervously refused to say whether 
any government had -registered official 
anger over the story. Significantly, how- 
ever, the news agency said it had cabled 
“the Soviet Government with assurances 
that no offense was intended against the 
head of the Soviet Union.” 
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RELIGION 
The Bishop and the Reds 


At an event that three years ago would 
have been unthinkable, parishioners of 
Grace Episcopal Church in New York 
last week paid full tribute to Russia— 
specifically to the 26th anniversary of the 
Red Army. Significantly, the “Saluté to 
the Red Army” won approval of the con- 
servative Bishop William T. Manning of 
the New York Diocese: 

“I join with you . . . in paying tribute 
to the courage, devotion, and heroism of 
the Russian people . . . Let our prayer 
as Americans be that after decisive vic- 
tory is won we may continue in true fel- 
lowship with Russia.” 
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The Common Chalice 


Churchmen and laymen alike have 
lng debated the hygienic wisdom of 
using the common chalice in Protestant 
communion services. Many reluctantly 
substituted individual cups or intinction 
(giving bread dipped in wine). But now 
two professors have emphatically pooh- 
poohed germ fears. The use of the silver 
communion cup, they said, does not 
spread disease. 

Experiments leading to this conclusion 
were made by Dr. William Burrows, 
associate professor of bacteriology at the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Hemmens, bacteriology instructor 
in the university’s Walter G. Zoller Me- 
morial Dental Clinic. Three things, they 
found, made it impossible for oral bac- 
teria to be transmitted in the usual ad- 
ministration of the sacrament: (1) the 
bacteria-killing effect of the polished 
silver cup, which is in effect self-steriliz- 
ing, (2) the practice of carefully wiping 
the rim with a clean white cloth after 
each person has drunk, and (3) a lapse 
of two minutes before another person 
drinks from the same spot on the rim. 

The only time the scientists were able 
to detect the transfer of any bacteria was 
when the first person left as much saliva 
as possible on the cup and the second 
drank immediately from the same spot. 
“And then,” they said, “only .001 per 
cent of the bacteria were transmitted 
from the first person to the second.” 


Crowded Arlington 


Arlington Cemetery will soon fill up. 

Brig. Gen. John J. Kingman of the 
Army Engineers last week told the House 
Military Affairs Committee that only 14,- 
000 more persons can be buried in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. And that will 





occur within the next five to seven years 
since any member of the armed forces 
who dies in service or in destitute con- 
dition after an honorable discharge is 
qualified for burial there. Hence Gen- 
eral Kingman urged Congress to grant 
more land to increase Arlington’s 70,000- 
stave capacity. 








@. Canning of fresh food was invented in a 
French candy shop. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. In 1809. Perfection of modern 
canning is found in 2 million cases 
of Washington-Oregon fruit shipped 
yearly via Northern Pacific. 
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Q. Venice has no gondola monopoly; thou- 
sands are in use in America. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. U. S. gondolas (open top 
freight cars) hauled nearly 2 million 
tons of crushed rock ballast in 1942-3 
to improve Northern Pacific tracks. 





Q@. Northwest wheat growers grind their 


‘ own flour for home use. Fact or faction? 


A. Fiction. Farmers buy much of the 
400,000 tons of flour—enough for 
76,190,476 loaves of bread—hauled 
yearly by Northern Pacific Railway, 














@. Some farms in N. P. territory wait 50 
years for harvest. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Lumbermen have registered 
2,250,000 acres of tree farms in Wash- 
ington and Oregon on which they will 
cut only 50-to-100-year-old trees. 
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@. “Main Street of the Northwest” is the 
name of a novel. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It’s the Northern Pacific 
Railway, known as ‘‘Main Street of 
the Northwest” because it links more 
of the Northwest’s population centers. 
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BOOKS 


Indian Summer 


The valley of the Colorado River in 
Arizona, according to Charles L. Mc- 
Nichols, is occasionally subject to a 
strange meteorological phenomenon. A 
great mass of steaming jungle air rolls 
up from Mexico, driving the mercury to 
110 degrees by 7 in the morning and 
lasting as long as four days before fierce 
electrical storms dispel it. The natives 
call it “crazy weather” and that is the 
title McNichols has taken for his new 
novel. 

It is a story of Indians, written by a 
man who was brought up on eleven dif- 
ferent reservations. His characters are 
not Hiawathas. They have attended gov- 
ernment schools. They speak English, 
wear sombreros and even silk shirts; but 
they have also inherited their elders’ 
pagan beliefs and rituals. Thus they live 
in two opposed worlds, the world of the 
shiny rifles they want to own and the 
weird world of the ghost dancers and 
old men who recount how in their youth 
they fought the Piutes with clubs. 

The author uses as his hero a 14-year- 
old white boy who in a spell of crazy 
weather decides to become an Indian. 
But the attraction of the book lies in the 
ao eg of bronze Indians hoeing their 

right patches of corn, green watermel- 

ons, and yellow squash, and especially 
in a glimpse of a fat squaw arriving late 
at a relative’s cremation because on the 
way she sat down for a few minutes 
under a tree to have a baby. (Crazy 
WEaTHER. By Charles McNichols. 195 
pages. Macmillan. $2.) 





Fun on the Run 


For those—and they must be legion— 
who would just as soon never read an- 
other book about the Old South, mint 
juleps, magnolia trees, gloomy old man- 
sions on swamp-surrounded plantations, 
or even about Tobacco Road, Robert Ger- 
mann has the answer. And that is to read 
his gay and amusing take-off on the ple- 
thora of books that have plagued a long- 
suffering public ever since “Gone With 
the Wind” came and went. 

Here are Colonel Jitter, his vague 
Southern wife, his alcoholic sons, several 
Negro retainers, an Irish cook, a hound 
which is chased by rabbits, a daughter 
who is very beautiful, a stranger who 
thinks he is a murderer, and also a gangs- 
ter or two. Put them all together and 
they make no sense, but they do afford a 
good deal of fun. The pleasant aroma of 
whisky hangs over the crazy mansion 
where they live beside Jitter Run. Every- 
thing that ever happened in a novel 
about the Old South happens here, but 
in a completely different and amusing 
way. “Jitter Run” is spoofing of high or- 
der—which is something these parlous 
times. (JITTER Run. By Robert Germann. 
215 pages. Hampton. $2.50.) 





Mrs. Frings: Heaven wasn’t immune 


Heavenly Junction 


As anyone will know who saw the ra- 
ther heavy-handed Theater Guild pro- 
duction of “Mr. Sycamore” two seasons 
ago, Ketti Frings, its author, has a sense 
of fantasy. She was concerned there with 
the unusual predicament of a village post- 
man who loved-trees and willed himself 
into a sycamore. On paper, if not quite 
so decidedly on the stage, “Mr. Syca- 
more” was a delightful idea beautifully 
consummated. Mrs. Fring’s new book 
carries on skillfully her preoccupation 
with the miraculous. 

“God's Front Porch,” a simple and sen- 
timental tale, is a mixture of “Green 
Pastures” and “Outward Bound.” It tells, 
deftly, of an assortment of characters, all 
dead, who are passengers together on a 
train that takes them to heaven. One is 
a too-young boy who was killed in the 
war; another is a girl war correspondent; 
a third is a very tired German soldier; 
and a fourth is a Jewish businessman who 
was killed in a plane crash. 

There are some other passengers, of 
course. When the train pulls into Heav- 
enly Bend Junction, the Hindu soldiers 
are met by Allah, the Jewish gentleman 
by Jehovah, the Chinese by Buddha. The 
American soldier and girl have to wait. 
But after a while, rather out of breath and 
without a beard, comes God. He takes 
them in hand and their Heavenly adven- 
tures begin. It seems that even Heaven is 
not immune from the war. But in the end 
God works a miracle, down on earth, and 
it looks as if peace would come to both 
places again. 

A slight and unpretentious book, it was 


written, Mrs. Frings says, “to try to dispel © 


some of the world’s gloom, to make those 
who are frightened a little less fright- 
ened.” Perhaps of little consequence in 4 
busy and weary world, it nevertheless 
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provides an imaginative interlude and as 
such accomplishes its end. (Gop’s FRONT 
Porcu. By Ketti Frings. 121 pages. Wil- 
liam Morrow. $2.) 


Eagles vs. Ostriches 


Inevitably in an election year books 
definitely aimed at the voter come forth 
in abundance. Two arrive this week. One 
frankly admits it is propaganda; the other 
hides under the pretense of being “can- 
did comment on the great and the near- 
geat in the capital.” Strangely enough, 
the former is by far the better book. 

Volta Torrey, the author of “You and 
Your Congress” (the propaganda book), 
aims at those who will vote for congress- 
men in November. His purpose is to help 
them select a “better Congress,” the one 
which will presumably be on hand when 
the war ends and the struggle of postwar 
reconstruction begins. 

The anonymous author of “Washing- 
ton Broadcast” has no such lofty aims. 
He starts out to amuse and shock, in the 
tradition of “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round,” but one has only to read a few 
pages to discover that the author’s ulti- 
mate purpose is ridicule—chiefly ridicule 
of the present set-up in the nation’s 
capital. 

Torrey, who gathered most of his ma- 
terial as a roving political reporter for 
Marshall Field’s newspaper PM, is frank- 
ly an admirer of President Roosevelt and 
the New Deal. Nevertheless he manages 
to maintain-a reasonable amount of ob- 
ectivity in his analysis of how our rep- 
resentatives are elected. 

His method is to appraise the back- 
ground and character of the men who 
will be seeking votes all over the country 
this fall. Scattered through his book are 
some incisive portraits of the big and 
litle politicians who dominate the big 
tities, the county seats, and the parishes 
of the United States. He pays particular 
attention to such men as Frederick C. 
Smith, Dewey Short, Harold Knutsen, and 
Hamilton Fish and shows, without any 
undue display of temper, how they got to 
Washington in the first place and how 

ey have managed to remain. 

This, however, is not primarily a book 
of personalities. It is a serious, sober, and 
well-written study of the voter and the 
votee. Torrey begins with a description 
of what he calls “the gaps and irregulari- 
ties in the people’s representation in 
Washington”—some of which are caused 
by limitations on the franchise, others by 
political practices which often distort the 
voters’ will. 

As a warning for 1944, Torrey explores 
the 1942 elections pointing out that too 
many isolationists were sent back to 
Washington that year because the politi- 
cians were able to blind the average voter 
to the real characters of those. seekin 
office. Torrey admits that’ he is b 
and that his book is propaganda, but he 
says his propaganda is “for the eagles in 





erican politics, regardless of party dis- 





He stopped 


saying ‘Ny 1 


to new business 





How one company expanded its wartime 


volume with C.1I.T. dollars 


Irs NO FUN to say “no” to new 
business. Yet, a certain distributor of 
vital oil well equipment was doing 
just that, almost daily, at the start of 
the war...even hesitating to accept 
profitable war contracts. 

. Expansion seemed impossible 
without adding to his capital. And 
that he was reluctant to do for two 
reasons. First, because he felt that the 
need might prove temporary. Second, 
because new stockholders might in- 
terfere with his business management. 

C.1.T. FINANCING SERV- 
ICES were suggested as an alterna- 
tive... and, after the problem had 
been carefully considered, C.1.T. 
“credit architects” offered a plan 
that made it feasible to accept the 
profitable new business available and 


Cia 


FINANCING SERVICES 


available through 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
INCORPORATED 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
and its affiliated companies 


handle the war contracts that could 
be secured. 

Under this plan, C.1.T. finances 
the open accounts and instalment 
notes on which the equipment is sold 


.«»-much of the concern’s own capital 


has been freed to operate a larger 
plant and meet increased payrolls. 
And today, this distributor’s business 
functions on a virtual cash basis 
through the advantageous use of 
C.1.T. facilities and financing. 
Added working capital in your 
business, too, might be the deciding 
factor in enabling you to handle new 
business and the expansion caused by 
wartime needs. Let us submit a plan 
that will accommodate such a pro- 
gram. Write or wire, and a C.1.T. 
executive will call, without obligation. 


Financing of accounts receivable to provide cash 
for taking discounts, meeting payrolls, etc. 

Funds to carry inventories, buy materials, supplies 
or equipment advantageously for cash. 

Long Term financing to spread over many months 
the cost of buying new machinery, repairing, alter- 
ing or re-converting plants. y 

Cash to pay taxes, retire stock, existing mortgages 
or other loans. 


Capital to extend holdings, buy out partners or 
acquire supplemental businesses. 


Financing of instalment sales for manufacturers, 
dealers and distributors, 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER 100 MILLION DOLLARS 





Newsweek 


Mrs. Cosgrave did a self-portrait ... 


tinctions, against the ostriches of all par- 
ties.” 

The other book, “Washington Broad- 
cast,” is composed of some of the worst 
prose to get into print since Carlisle Bar- 
geron was writing “Along the Potomac” 
for The Washington Post. What we have 
here, flowing copiously from the wounds 
of a brutally mangled language, is some- 
thing like 100,000 words, many of which 


go like this: “He (Mr. Roosevelt) effer- 


vesces, but he has temper and he is the 
thespian, both with a terrible T.” 

For what they are worth are presented 
some rough, very rough, sketches of such 
dignitaries as Henry A. Wallace, Harry 
Hopkins, Donald Nelson (“Donald—Not 
a Duck” is the cute heading of this chap- 
ter), Congresswoman Luce, and Secre- 
tary Ickes. There are also a few slaps at 
“The Felix Frankfurter-David K. Niles- 
Harold Laski-‘let’s-give-the-common-man- 
a-bath-and-put-a-bit-of-loose-change-in- 
his-pocket’ school of economics.” 

“Washington Broadcast” might have 
been an amusing, even important book, 
but its atrociously written sneers rob it 
of effectiveness. (You aNnp Your Con- 
crEss. By Volta Torrey. 280 pages. Wil- 
liam Morrow. $3. WasHINGTON Broap- 
cast. By the Man at the Microphone. 
269 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50.) 


Mystery Week 


THE Openinc Door. By Helen Reilly. 
Random House. $2. A sinister air hung 
over the house even before Aunt Char- 
lotte was found dead in the private park 
and Inspector McKee was called in on 
another of his satisfactory cases. 

DeEaDLINE aT Dawn. By William Irish. 
Lippincott. $2. The author of the recent- 
ly screened “Phantom Lady” tells a pulp- 
ish yet absorbing story of a taxi dance 
girl and a boy who had less than four 
hours in which to clear themselves of 


murder. 





Be Your Own Ancestor 


Visitors to the home of John O’Hara 
Cosgrave II used to remark that the an- 
cestor portraits on the walls bore more 
than the usual family resemblance to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cosgrave. That’s because 
they were portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Cos- 
grave.. But they were also “ancestor” por- 
traits—copied, in American primitive 
style, by Mrs. Cosgrave herself from 
some of the best examples of early 
American art. And last week twelve of 
these “ancestors” of the artist’s family 
and friends went on show at the Old 
Print Shop, Lexington Avenue, New York. 

At the opening one of the subjects, 
Miss Phoebe McKay, aged 4, who ap- 
pears in the style of American Provincial 


. and painted little Phoebe McKay .. . 


Art circa 1810, gave away one of the 
artist’s professional secrets. Asked how 
long she had posed, Phoebe replied 
proudly—and accurately—three minutes. 
Mrs. Cosgrave likes to paint chiefly from 
photographs. 

She also paints backward, first cover- 
ing the canvas lightly in modern style 
because this method comes easier to her, 
then painstakingly repainting each detail 
in the small brush strokes, thin paint, and 
restricted palette of the era she is imitat- 
ing. q 

Mrs. Cosgrave aims more for good 
characterizations—achieved through an 
arched eyebrow or a gleam in the eye— 
than for striking resemblances. As a 
matter of fact, one of her least successful 
portraits is a likeness of herself, done as 
one of her austere New England ances- 
tors. But with good grace she admits that 
“I just had fun with myself.” 

Our nineteenth-century itinerant paint- 
ers used to work up a line of basic por- 
trait busts in the winter; then, in the sum- 
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mer, they would add the faces, hands, 
and personal pieces of jewelry or other 
possessions of their customers. Mrs. Cos- 
grave does that too. Lt. (j.g.) Annis Hall 
Boyer of the Waves (American Folk Art 
circa 1830) is holding her favorite cat 
and wearing some’ family jewelry—a 
brooch and earrings. Pfc. Sheldon Keck, 
formerly restorer of paintings for the 
Brooklyn Museum, painted in the style of 
an early Copley, is shown cleaning the 
painting of a sailing ship by his friend 
the illustrator, Pvt. John O’Hara Cos- 
grave II. 

Mrs. Cosgrave, who is now seeking 
commissions, wants to stick to early 
American styles but may make an ex- 
ception in the case of Francis Henry 
Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. A gourmet of great girth, 
he wants to be painted in the guise of an 
Italian cardinal. 


WPA and the Junkie 


When the WPA Art Project wound up 
last spring, its entire output supposedly 
was allocated to schools, hospitals, mu- 
seums, and other public institutions. 
Then, as Henry C. Roberts, proprietor 
of a lower Manhattan secondhand store 
tells the story, early in December a junk 
dealer unloaded a ton of dirty, mildewed 
canvases at his door. 

The junkie had bought them from a 
government warehouse in Flushing as 
scrap cotton to be used in wrapping 
pipes. But on the backs of many he had 
noted the legend, WPA Federal Art Proj- 
ect. On the fronts of all were oil paint- 
ings and, in many cases, the signatures 
of such well-known painters as Paul Bur- 
lin, who recently had a painting pur- 
chased by the Museum of Modern Art, 
and Milton Avery, who currently has a 


. .. in this early American likeness 





EEMS A LONG TIME, doesn’t it, since Jim and 
chaps like him used to sit around and brag about 
how they made the other fellow eat their dust? 


To hear them talk, a couple of hundred miles in less than 
a couple of hundred minutes was just ordinary going! 


That sort of conversation is out of fashion now. So is. 


that sort of driving—and for mighty good reasons. 


Fast driving is plenty tough on tires—and tire wear is 
one of the deadliest enemies we have to face on the 
home front. 


There’s only one\safe plan to follow if you own a car 
today: Figure that your present tires are going to have 
to last you for the duration (and perhaps for some time 
beyond)—and treat them accordingly. 


There may be enough replacement tires for non-military 
uses before the war is over. There may be synthetic 
tires of such quality and in such numbers that they 
will offset the lack of natural rubber. 


But don’t count on it. If you do, you may have to lay 
up your car. You don’t want that to happen and neither 
does Uncle Sam, because those of us here at home must 
help to fight this war with our cars as well as with our 
sweat and our dollars. 


One of the major battles we are engaged in is the Battle 
of Rubber. You can help to win it! 


* * * 


REMEMBER WHEN there were new tires for sale 
on almost every corner, and at almost any price you 
wanted to pay? But then, as now, it was the INDE- 
PENDENT tire dealer upon whom you could most 
surely depend for quality and fair dealing, and for 
interested, personal service. We at Seiberling believe 
in the future of the American brand of independence 
and of the independent American business man. That’s 
why Seiberling Tires always have been and will con- 
tinue to be sold by INDEPENDENT dealers only. 


SEIBERLING<&2” 


Wartime manufacterers ef Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires fer ear armed forces © Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks * Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons Rubber Parts 
for Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Alse makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and tracks * Sealed Air Tubes * Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 








HOW FAR [is 


a 4 \ es! ‘ R 


kart, it’s about twelve miles; 
by hors, about fifty; by fast ship, 
several Rundred. Modern automo- 
biles may\cross several states and 
"a strearptined trains can cover half a 
eeatinent. But today’s aircraft are 
spanning oceans in less than a day. 
AMountains, oceans, deserts... 
e almost impassable barriers... 
have become only colorful parts in 
the: pattern of swiftly changing 
panorama viewed from an airliner 
window. 
The developments of transporta- 
tion have always influenced the de- 














velopments of economic history. 
Changing ways of travel have caused 
changing ways of living. That’s why 
today’s aircraft designers and engi- 
neers—in planning tomorrow’s air- 
craft—are also helping to shape the 
post-war World. 


Right now, at McDonnell, we’re 
working three shifts a day making 
planes, pores and plastics for war. 
For production now ...on schedule 
..-is vital to victory. But we're 
making plans too, for aircraft which 
we believe will contribute greatly 
to tomorrow’s peace-time World. 


MSDONNELL A2ccraft Grporation 
Jlanupgolurers % PLANES > PARTS + poem SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 
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show at one of the more elegant 57th 
Street establishments. So Roberts bought 
the whole shooting match for a rumored 


5. 

News of the deal last week put the art 
world in an arty stew. Peyton Boswell, 
editor of The Art Digest, wrote: “The 
disgraceful story is a pitiful commentary 
on the state of cultural consciousness in 
America.” One former official of the New 
York project refused to see reporters and 
another said he could not imagine where 
the paintings had come from. The Treas- 
ury Procurement Division claimed in 
obvious embarrassment that it would 
take some time to track down the history 
of the mysterious canvases. They also 
said that other WPA art had been sold as 
art (not junk) on Sept. 28, but they 
would not name the buyers or the price. 

At any rate, art buyers were culling 
bargains at the Roberts Book Store. Mi- 
chael Zaga, himself an artist, bought 400 
canvases at $3 to $5 each to resell to 
frame and picture dealers. Dennis O’Con- 
nor, a sculptor before he broke both 
arms in an accident, purchased enough 
to open a small gallery. Greenwich Vil- 
lage artists were so ¢ ee buying and 
swapping paintings that their own work 
was almost at a standstill. 
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SCIENCE 


Secret of the Orinoco 


Though the Orinoco River drains four- 
fifths of Venezuela and flows from the 
Brazilian border to the seacoast, the ac- 
tual source of the mighty stream has 
never been determined to geographers’ 
complete satisfaction. Land explorations 
have been balked by treacherous rapids 
(see map). Attempts to locate the mys- 
terious headwaters by air have also been 

-thwarted: Dense jungle blankets the Pa- 
rima Mountains and makes it difficult to 
detect small streams from a plane. 

In the end, however, aviation tri- 
umphed over the lush tropical terrain. 
From headquarters of the United States 
Army British Guiana Base Command it 
was announced last week that last Oc- 
tober 31 Army fliers not only located the 
Orinoco’s headwaters but took pictures of 
it. News was withheld until the discovery 
was confirmed by ten air surveys. 


Explorers: The discovery was no acci- 
dent. The fliers—Maj. Art Williams, vet- 
eran pilot, Tech. Sgt. Chester Alvarado, 
Staff Sgt. Henry T. Williams, and Capt. 
Louis Miccio, photographer—were mak- 
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How U. S. Army fliers’ discovery of Orinoco source may shift border 
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Rub your 
Absorbine Jr. 


In... 


: ¢ Jt..may really 

Apply a few drops—rub it in! 

As your circulation increases, 
Nature releases certain lubricating © 
fluids in the joints—they seem | 

to limber up—feel “easy.” Always. 
keep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. handy.’ ©, 
$1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. > 











BLOOMINGTON 


@ Plant location is a priceless factor in postwar 
planning. Bloomington‘s shipping facilities (railroad 
and hardroad network, municipal airport) meet the 
all-important need for speedy, centralized distribu- 
tion. Its midwest location assures faster contact with 
both coasts. Native-born labor is plentiful. Look 
up Bloomington on a map—now. See for yourself 
why a Bloomington plant can well be your next move. 
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All except one of these are four-cylinder reciprocat- 
ing compressors of 14” bore and 12” stroke, handling 
ammonia. Most of them are driven in pairs by vertical 
Ames Unaflow steam engines, each of 1240 horsepower. 

They carry a cooling load equal to the melting of 
nearly ten million pounds of ice a day. 


For the really important jobs, specif 


0 gaa Frick Company, Waynesboro, 


When the U. S. War Department and 
the Caterpillar Military Engine Co. 
needed equipment for air conditioning a great new en- 
purchased eight of the big Frick re- 


ines shown. 
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med great Rum os tom 


From the fertile sugar plantations of 
Puerto Rico come the superb ingre- 
dients of Don Q Rum. These, plus 
skilled distillation, result in Puerto 
Rico’s favorite quality rum. Don Q is 
a masterpiece of the distiller’s art. 
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pon Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DistRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - 1) °ORTERS SINCE 1794 
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ing a determined effort to find the river. 
head. Williams, a veteran jungle pilot, 
had already made many flights over the 
back country of Brazil, Venezuela, and 
British Guiana. Before joining the Army, 
he operated the British Guiana Airway 
Service. Piloting surveyors who worked 
on the British Guiana borders, he man- 
aged to pick up the professional approach 
to landmark spotting. 


Riverhead: The source of the Orinoco, 
Major Williams found, lies in a gorge 500 
to 1,000 feet deep, in mountains 4,000 
feet high, presumably part of the Parima 
Range. “On crossing the watershed at 


_ 4,000 feet,” reported Williams, “several 


creeks were picked up and later proved 
part of the source of the river. When first 
sighted the creeks were invisible from the 
air, but experience enabled me to detect 
their course by continuous openings in 
the treetop foliage. The northern branch 
was 5 to 6 feet wide when it disappeared 
into the jungle.” Cables from Caracas 
and Georgetown indicated that the head- 
waters are about 100 miles east of the 
spot Jast reached by ground explorers. 





Significance 


Discovery of the true headwaters of 
the Orinoco will presumably involve re- 
vision of the Brazil-Venezuela border A 
treaty in 1859 defined this boundary as 
the east-west watershed (in the Parima 
Range). Water flowing westward from 
the watershed drains into the Orinoco, 
eastern drainage feeds the Amazon in 
Brazil. According to the American Geo- 
graphical Society in New York, informa- 
tion already accumulated indicated that 
the traditional boundary was too far to 
the west. The society has already revised 
its own maps, shifting the boundary to 
the east. The new data supplied by Major 
Williams will probably cause an even 
greater eastward shift. 


Baekeland and Bakelite 


The young Belgian chemistry profes- 
sor, rich from the invention of a photo- 
graphic paper, experimented in his Yon- 
kers, N. Y., laboratory. Finally, in 1906, 
the mixture in his test tubes became the 
product that pioneered a mammoth in- 
dustry — plastics. For what made Leo 
Hendrik Baekeland, who died at 80 last 
week, one of the wealthiest scientists of 
his time was his discovery of oxybenzyl- 
methylenglycolanhydride — more simply, 
bakelite. 


Queer Weather Ahead 


The United States’ warmest year on 
record was 1921. The following year had 
unusual contrasts, with the warmest De- 
cember in the Southeast and the coldest 
in the Northwest. Then along came 1923 
with disturbed atmospheric conditions, 
cyclones, and almost continuous high 
temperaturs ovcr much of the country 
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excepting severe weather in New Eng- . © > 

land and much of New York. 5 
Now that cycle of eccentric weather is 

about to repeat itself—according to Dr. 

Charles Abbot, secretary of the Smith- 

sonian Institution in Washington and an 

authority on the sun. According to avail- 


able information he predicted last week (CD) 
that during 1945 and 1946 the power of a @ Se 
the sun’s rays will drop—just as it 


dropped during the — spell of hs 

ears ago. Beginning this autumn, the ; Pp . . p 

lump in sun radiation will amount to as ARS US E YE § E 0 R Vl G TORY 
much as 1% per cent. (Solar depression 
does not necessarily mean lower or high- 
er temperature, but a complexity of 
worldwide atmospheric circulation caus- 
ing freakish weather.) That small change 
can produce large effects on the weather. 

Dr. Abbot has spent 40 years studying 
the sun. He works out weather predic- 
tions by comparing sun-ray variations 
with Weather Bureau records and com- 
puting averages over the twenty-year 
cycle in which sun variations occur. He 
has found, for example, that ray changes 
of as little as one-half to three-quarters 
of 1 per cent can cause temperature 
changes of 10 to 15 degrees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. When radiation in- 
creases over a period of two or three 
days, definite temperature changes fol- 
low as many as seventeen days later. 

Dr. Abbot hopes soon to put this sort 
of weather spadiatien on an expanded 
basis. Recently he asked the House Ap- 
propriations Committee for funds to set 
up enough sun-ray observation stations 
around the world so that forecasts can be 
given the armed forces and the Weather 
Bureau two weeks in advance. There are 
now three such observatories: one on a 
9,000-foot mountain in Chile, one on a 

yi California peak overlooking the Mojave 
Major §j Desert, and the third in New Mexico, to 
even §j which it was moved five years ago from 
Egypt. Abbot would like to set up two 
new stations in Mexico, others in Argen- 
tina, Persia, and Australia, and to rein- 

state the Egyptian one. 

With the growing interest in this fore- 
casting technique, the ee 3 
entist may realize at part of his 

Already 





on. ady a ie gga is 
wondering ether high-flying planes 
might not be used for Gon obeicriiee 
purposes: BPECTOCIAN | | - 3. 
€ The Army Map Service lest week was PRECISION OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS & 
turning out a new series of monthly cli- 
matic maps of the world, to show what 
kind of weather may be expected in 
fighting zones. begs tas data on rainfall, 








kinds of climate are shown in colors, thus 
the supply officer can find a matching 
color on the map of the United States 
and act accordingly. Timbuktu in June 
has the same color as West Texas in July 
and Darwin, Australia, in February—the 
southem hemisphere’s midsummer. 
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~ SPORTS 


Track Titles 


At Monmouth (Ill.) College, Ensi 
Cornelius Warmerdam got his first “1 
out of the season on an improvised wood- 
en runway, using snow for the landings. 
Thus trained, the Flying Dutchman de- 
cided to defend his pole-vaulting title at 
the National AAU meet at Madison 
Square Garden last Saturday night. He 
took a plane from Chicago; it was 
grounded in Cleveland. In his absence, 
Jack DeField of Minnesota won the event 
with a 14-foot jump. Warmerdam’s best 
mark is 15 feet 8 1/2 inches. 

Gil Dodds, the Galloping Parson 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 10), once more ran his 
mile in reverse and once more came in 


~ 


British Dogtrack: Though wartime restrictions keep 
many Londoners away from horse racing, not even the 
renewed Nazi bombing discourazes dog racing, which has 
flourished throughout the war. At the White City track in 
suburban London, citizens relax the hard way. “I'm afraid 


alone. Unlike most milers, the Boston 
divinity student does the first half of the 
mile fastest and then, having built up a 
substantial lead, coasts in. He ran the 
first three-quarters in the best time ever 
clocked indoors for that distance—3:01, 
but he finished in 4:08.3. 

The 3-mile grind was won by Ensign 
Ollie Hunter, who placed in the Millrose 
2 mile three weeks ago. On March 4 he 
expects to run in a special mile event at 
the I.C.4-A Championships against Dodds 
and Bill Hulse. 


Disaster on Jacobs Beach 


The betting boys of Jacobs Beach took 
their second successive beating last Fri- 
day night (the first was when Bummy 
Davis flattened the heavy favorite Bob 
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Montgomery — NEwsweEEk, Feb. 29), 
Taking a beating inside the ring this 
time was Frank Sinatra’s contender, Tami 
Mauriello. Ex-miner Joe Baksi entered 
Madison Square Garden on the short end 
of 12-5 odds (and even then only the 
suckers were taking). The 21-year-old, 
6-foot-1 heavyweight from Kulpmont, 
Pa., left the ring ten hard-fought rounds 


_later with the unanimous decision. Mau- 


riello’s title hopes went into a tailspin. 
@ It was a bad week for Tami. The day 
after the fight he was arrested on a charge 
of rape involving a 15-year-old girl—re- 
sult of a party which New York police 
said will implicate three more men and 
possibly several boxing figures. Mauriello, 
who although only 20 has been fighting 
as a 24-year-old to comply with state 
boxing requirements, denied the charges. 


European photos 


my dog’s been left,” the lady mourns as the greyhounds 
leap out of the trap. “This is a good thing,” the tipster tells 
a quizzical neighbor. At lower right, the bookie tots up 
his liabilities while his tic-tac man (scout who watches 
other bookies’ doings) anxiously signals: “Lay off bets!” 





ots up 


S he slogging along some muddy 


road ... or huddled beneath a 
leaky tent? Do you see him now, 
thirsty beneath a broiling sun? 


Or is your boy fighting a wintry blast 
in the land where winter never ends? 
..» Yes, millions of people worry 
tonight for the men in the lands that 
God forgot. 


But if your heart is sick with longing 
for some ial boy . . . remember 
this and find comfort . . . wherever he 
may be, in the frozen wastes of Iceland 
or the jungles of New Guinea . . . you 
can reach out and give your boy some 
little comforts that speak of home. 


He will get coffee, doughnuts and 
other American comforts when the 
long march is.over . . . thanks to you. 


He will sleep between sheets when he 
gets his furlough, in a town ten thou- 
sand milés from home . . . thanks to 
you. Even should he be a prisoner of 
war, he won’t be condemned to live on 
alien bread. For every week the Red 
Cross will carry to him a carton of 
food. Yes, eleven full pounds of real 
American food, the kind you 
used to give him at your own 
table. And real American 
cigarettes and tobacco! 


He will get all this . . . and 
more... straight from your 


GIVE TO THE 


ds 


RED CROSS 


heart through the Red Cross. 


Because the Red Cross is you—the 
Greatest Mother in the World, because 


‘it represents all the mothers of Amer- 


ica. The Red Cross is your blood and 
your bandages, the sweaters you knit 
and the gifts you pack. 


And the Red Cross is your money too! 
This year when your Red Cross has a 
bigger job than ever before to do... 
this year when your Red Cross is serv- 
ing your own sons in every corner of 
the globe . . . this year you will want 
to give more, more of your time, more 
of your work, the blood 
from your heart...and more 
of your money to help the 
work go on. 


So dig deep and be glad. 


For wherever he is 


The RED CROSS is at his side 
and the Red Cross is YOU ! 








America’s best garter ts Paris, and America 
says so in Paris sales. The famous “Paris 
Kneeling Figure” trade mark is your depend- 
able guide to comfort, value and service. 

_ Trade marks are a double protection. 
They enable you to reject as well as to 
select. When you say “Il want Paris—and 
not a substitute’—you exercise your right 
to choose what you use. Protect this privi- 
lege. Trust the trade marks which have 
stood the test of time. 

Paris Garter illustrated—all elastic, $1 
Part elastic styles: 35c and 55c A. Stein 
and Company + Chicago * New York 

Los Angeles 


PARIS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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How to Carry Whose Flag? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Long after the Barkley incident 
is filed away with the season’s best 
stories, the constitutional background 
will be something for Americans to 
ponder. And this is the year to ponder, 
if we want decisions to follow cogita- 
tion. 

That this explosion should take place 
over a tax bill is symbolic. For the 
very beginnings of constitutional 
government lie in disputes over taxes. 
That is how Parliament originated in 
England. That is why we are not now 
a part of the British Empire. In the 
provisions of the Constitution, the 
power to tax provides the most care- 
fully drawn definition of our Federal 
system. 

Partly by inadvertence—for Mr. 
Roosevelt has never thought very 
seriously about background—partly be- 
cause of the urging of certain Con- 
gress-hating stooges in his official fami- 
ly, the President, in his tax veto, ran 
squarely into the almost-forgotten and 
deep-lying foundations of representa- 
tive government. He did not plan it so, 
because he no doubt conceived this to 
be just another incident in a campaign 
which has been under way a long 
time—a campaign to weaken and un- 
dermine the constitutional position of 
Congress. 

For nearly two years, inflation con- 
trol has moved from veto to veto. 
Labor and agricultural policies have 
been strangled in a pincers movement 
between the ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. And now taxation becomes 
the subject of difference. This is 
government by veto—tolerable for a 
while, but, ultimately, intolerable. For 
a dynamic country cannot be con- 
tained in a ring of negation. Some- 
thing has to break, although it is too 
early to predict what that will be. 

But the issue is out in the open now. 
Of course, unless this revolt is more 
than it seems, Senator Barkley and 
many who cheered his speech will be 
out supporting the fourth term, which 
really embodies the very principle they 
have long opposed in private and 
which, when Barkley spoke, they ap- 
plauded in public. The issue is not 
for them to resolve, however, nor for 
the Republicans to make. It must be 
decided by the people who, despite 
the failure of government to find a 
way to prevent inflation, have them- 
selves prevented inflation by saving 
more and producing more goods than 


their government ever dreamed they 
could. Whether they can save their 
Constitution as they have saved their 
money remains to be seen. But they 
are pretty wise. 


Nothing so troubles the calm 
reader of Barkley’s impassioned 
speech as his statement that “for the 
past seven years I have carried the 
flag of the Administration as majority 
leader of the Senate.” This is not what 
the Constitution conceives to be the 
duty of the officers of the Senate or 
of the House. They are members of 
Congress, elected by members of Con- 
gress, responsible to Congress—and 
not to the President. 

For some 30 years since the begin- 
ning of the Wilson terms, the theory 
of government by Presidential leader- 
ship has prevailed. The President, 
said Wilson, should exercise all the 
power that his capacities and his posi- 
tion permit. That is bad doctrine and, 
in Wilson’s case, it had a bad end. He 
persistently ignored Congress, as Con- 
gress, and dealt, in the main, with his 
party leaders in Congress. In 1918, he 
asked for an obedient Congress. The 
people said “no.” He ignored the Sen- 
ate in the delegation he took to Ver- 
sailles. And the peace failed. , 








This notion of executive direction 
is not a workable principle in our 
form of government. The American 
people, for some reason, will not stand 
for it. Mr. Roosevelt has not been able 
to make it work. He lost in 1987 in 
the Supreme Court fight. And he lost 
in 1938 in the purge. He has lost 
ground in Congress ever since, and he 
has lost more than half the state 
governments. To persist stubbornly 
now will endanger the peace after 
this war. The issue: is illustrated in the 
very practice, confessed by Barkley, of 
carrying the President’s flag in Con- 
pore. The time has come to carry one 

ag—the American flag—in all branches 
of government. It is a well-worn flag, 
but it has the durability of the best 
tradition that - any constitutional 
government has established in many 
centuries. This is hardly a propitious 
moment for a new modish Betsy Ross. 
This is a poor time to demand a 
referendum on the principle of ex- 
ecutive domination of policy. Policy is 
for Congress; its execution is for the 
President. 
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3 “Near Habana, for instance, I saw “And on the same road — sprawling 5 “Yes, and within sight of the capital’s 


patches of the regal Vuelta Abajo—cigar fields of the fat, juicy pineapple you'll be turrets. I stopped at a sugar plantation... 
tobacco as unique, as prized among connois- ah-ing over in Habana. Other exotic fruits of | where a Cubano cut me a length of cane— 
seurs, as the flavor of Canadian Club Whisky. Eden, too! tastier than candy. 


“Another treat comes’ wherever you tarry. Canadian 
Club! I mentioned this at Morro Castle. ‘Ciertamente,’ I 
was told, ‘Canadian Club is Cuba’s favorite fine whisky!’” 
Once the war is over, it will be easy to visit Latin America. 
When that time comes, you will find Canadian Club again 
available there for toasting the “good neighbors” you'll meet. 
Right now, the distillery is making war alcohol instead of 
whisky; so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. Many fans 
are voluntarily “rationing themselves”— by making two bottles 
go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Canadian Club 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





ON EVERY FRONT I'VE COVERED...WITH 
OUR BOYS AND OUR ALLIES, CHESTERFIELD 
1S ALWAYS A FAVORITE 


Chesterfields ore milder and better-tasting For the Rest 
_ of reasons... they're made of the world’s best cigorelte 
5 oad condpapannebeigeste mbines . 


Copyright 1944, Liccert & Mysrs Tosacco Co. 





